Story and photo by Paula Lomazzi 


illy McManus has been living 
down by the American River in 
Sacramento off and on for 
i about 17 years. McManus, 52, 
is an expencnacd camper and has learned 
to keep a low profile; nevertheless, he was 
caught and cited for misdemeanor illegal 
camping near Camp Pollock on February 
25, March 6 and March 14, 2002. 

Despite the increasing number of 
arrests for illegal camping and sleeping in 
Sacramento, the courts have usually found 
a way to avoid having homeless people go 
to jury trial for a camping ticket. Often, 
the police hold those arrested for camping 
in jail for a few days, then drop the 
charges, thus imposing a jail sentence 
without having to prove the charges in an 
expensive court proceeding. 

This time, though, McManus refused a 
plea bargain, and entered a plea of not 
guilty. The authorities decided not to drop 
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Billy McManus and his dogs celebrate his court reury following his arrest for ille- 
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gal camping. Billy works at Loaves and Fishes’ kennel for pets of homeless people. 


the charges. The fight was on: People vs. 
McManus, presided over by Sacramento 
Superior Court Judge Richard Gilmour. 

It was the first case in which a home- 
less person went to a jury trial for violat- 
ing the city’s camping ordinance since 
police began aggressively enforcing the 
law to banish homeless people from 


Unions, Tenants and Faith 
Groups Take to the Streets _ 
for Just Cause in Oakland 


“The landlords have gone mad. They’re just money crazy. I’ve 


never seen such greed like this. There’s no end to their desire 
for money... They’ve lost all humanity.” — attorney John Murcko 


by Joyce Cutler 


~@ hurches, nonprofits, and unions 
‘are joining in a coalition with 
tenant activists in Oakland this 
year to pass real protections for 
renters in a city where 60 percent of resi- 
dents rent. The economy may have cooled, 
but not the pressures on tenants who con- 
tinue to face no-cause evictions, especially 
low-income tenants. 

Despite the annual 3 percent cap on rent 
increases the Oakland City Council passed 
last year, the City reported that rents rose 
12-17 percent in 2001. So the exodus contin- 
ues. Evicted tenants, 75 percent of whom are 
people of color, have no real protections and 
little recourse when the 30-day notices to 
vacate go up on the door. 

Just Cause Oakland’s 300 volunteers 
worked the streets, sidewalks, and shopping 
centers this spring to gather more than 
36,000 signatures to qualify the Just Cause 
initiative for the November ballot. 

Now, teamed with the labor movement 


and the faith community, the battle begins 
against the disinformation and fear campaign 
expected to be waged by a well-funded land- 
lord lobby to defeat protections in the Just 


Cause initiative, Measure EE. 


“They’re going to come with a fear cam- 
paign; they’re going to come with lies and 
distortions,” said Holly Fincke, a Just Cause 
Oakland member. “But we are going to be 
presenting to the voters the truth of what ten- 
ants face in Oakland, the vision of every- 
one’s right to a stable home, and the effective 


solution of Just Cause.” 


“We’re going to come at them with an 
army of volunteers, a broad coalition and the 
. she said. “And 
given the reception we’ve received thus far, 
we heartily believe that people are going to 
vote yes on this measure in large numbers.” 


truth of what tenants face.” 


EVICTIONS, THREATS CONTINUE 


Oakland, certainly one of the most 
diverse cities in California, risks losing the 
essence of what makes this city what it is. 


See Just Cause in Oakland page /8 


~Kelly Tanalepy, used a 


sleeping on the American River, in parks, 
in alleys and doorways in Sacramento. 
MeManus’ pro bono defense attorney, 
“necessity 
defense,” citing a 1998 appellate case that 
overturned a similar charge against a 
homeless man, James W. Eichorn of 
Santa Ana. Defense attorneys for home- 


Oakland resident and her children at Just Cause rally at City Hall. 
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less people in Santa Barbara have also 
successfully used the necessity defense in 
a case that upheld the “Eichorn decision.” 
A necessity defense is allowable only 
when evidence shows the defendant violat- 
ed a law to prevent a greater harm. Six cri- 
teria must be met by the defense. First, the 
law must have been violated to prevent a 
significant evil. Tanalepy stated that not 
sleeping. would. be, significantly evil and 
eminently harmful. Sleep is, after all, as 
necessary for staying alive as eating. 


See Sacramento Man Wins page 19 
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Costa County are caring. In the 
final analysis, when we need 
community support on home- 


less issues, they step forward.” 
— John Gioia, Board of Supervisors 


by Lydia Gans and Jerome Smith 


n August 13, the homeless 
community in Contra Costa 
County claimed a victory for 
the rights of poor people and 
for responsible public policy, ending the 
most significant homeless rights struggle 
in the county’s history, after several har- 
rowing weeks in which essential lifeline 
services for the poor were jeopardized. 

The battle had begun on July 23 when 
William Walker, director of the Contra 
Costa Health Services Department, sent to 
the Board of Supervisors a list of recom- 
mendations for cuts in his department’s 
budget which would have resulted in the 
elimination of 53 programs. The largest 
proposed cut of $1.78 million would have 
meant the elimination of all homeless res- 
idences and support services. 

The impact of these cuts would have 
been devastating. The prospect of hundreds 
of homeless survivors sent to the streets of 
Richmond, where the law forbids sleeping, 
would be disastrous. In response to the 
threat, stunned residents of the Brookside 
Shelter in Richmond | spoke of confronting 
the staggering realities facing them if a 
shutdown occurred. 

Lindsey, over 60, faced a return to 
wandering Richmond looking for a bit of 
food and cardboard cover for the cold of 
night. Charles, just out of jail, faced a 
street with available crack to seduce him 
back to a life he no longer wants, a life he 
is shielded from by the shelter’s walls. 
Kathrine, sent from a local hospital and 


too sick to recover on the streets, found 
new hope at Brookside, but faced relapse 
if it was closed by budget cuts. 

A call from a concerned City Council 
member on Sunday, a week before the 
public hearing on the proposed cuts, was 
the only warning of this imminent threat 
to low-income people throughout the 
county. Immediately, the homeless com- 
munity of Richmond and Contra Costa 
County launched a most effective political 
campaign to eliminate the budget cuts and 
save their basic human rights. 

Letters were sent by State Sen. Don 
Perata and community leaders throughout 
the county on behalf of homeless people 
threatened by these sweeping budget cuts. 
On the national level, Congressman 
George Miller’s office made inquiries on 
behalf of the homeless community. 

Director Art Hatchett of the Greater 
Richmond Interfaith Program personally 
spoke to the county supervisors to save the 
funding for homeless programs. The 
Central Labor Council of Contra Costa 
County AFL-CIO called the supervisors on 
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behalf of the homeless. The Richmond 
Greens actively involved Brookside 
Emergency Shelter residents in the process, 
organizing them to tell their stories and 
demand consideration of the real-life 
impacts and consequences of the Health 
Department director’s recommendations to 
kill homeless services in our county. 

The campaign blitz worked. The com- 
munity was mobilized to action, and the 
politicians quickly backed down. 
Hundreds of “street-spirit-filled” members 
of the county’s family of homeless and 
near-homeless people, service providers, 
faith community supporters and political- 
ly powerful people showed up on August 
5 to testify at the hearing called to get 
public comments on the proposed cuts. 
And the letters and phone calls to the 
Board of Supervisors were effective. 

In an interview with John Gioia, presi- 
dent of the Contra Costa County Board of 
Supervisors and friend of the homeless, he 
commented that, “There were strong 
advocates on behalf of the homeless as 
well as the homeless themselves. We 
received many phone calls and letters. 
They talked about how this was not the 


right thing to do from a human point of. 


view, but also, this was not the right thing 
to do from a tax point of view as well.” 

By the time the supervisors met on 
August 13, the proposed cuts in homeless 
programs were a dead issue. Supervisor 
Gioia announced even before the 
Department of Health Services gave their 
report that “the Board intended no cuts to 
the Homeless Services Program.” The 
Health Department had already restored 
funding for homeless shelters and services, 
as well as a number of other programs they 
had originally proposed eliminating. 

Gioia credited the activists for contact- 
ing the politicians before the meeting, as 
well as for showing up. “I wanted folks to 
know that we want to hear from you, but 
we’re not going to cut the program,” 
Gioia explained. “TI think it’s important 
that everybody there gets a chance to talk. 
They made the trip. The vote that day 
didn’t end the issue. We want to use the 
energy that was there to keep it going in a 


and 43 areas in the United States. 

AFSC supports the rights of immi- 
grants, undocumented workers, and farm- 
workers. It advocates on behalf of people 
who are poorly housed and homeless. It 
has programs on Indian reservations, in 
rural areas, in crowded cities, in prisons, 
and along the Mexico-U.S. border. 

AFSC seeks to understand and address 
the root causes of poverty, injustice, and 
war. We are called to confront, nonviolent- 
ly, powerful institutions of oppression, vio- 
lence and injustice. Such actions may 
engage us in creative tension in the process 
of basic change. We seek to help reconcile 
enemies and to facilitate a peaceful and 
just resolution of conflict. 


Richmond’s “Homelessness is not a crime” coalition have 
held many protests to uphold the human rights of the poor. 


way that gets others to be our partners.” 

In talking about partners, Supervisor 
Gioia meant the cities. Too often, the city 
governments in Contra Costa County 
have not taken enough responsibility for 
providing social services to their needy 
citizens, hoping to push them off to a 
neighboring jurisdiction. 

Gioia tries to be optimistic. “I think the 
people in Contra Costa County are caring, 
In the final analysis, when we need com- 
munity support on homeless issues, they 
step forward. I think we do still need educa- 
tion on the issues so that more people real- 
ize that it’s not just an issue that affects a 
segment of society, it affects all of us.” 

It is clear from Supervisor Gioia’s 
comments that vigilance, organization and 
advocacy are essential. We note that of 
the 53 cuts originally proposed by the 
Health Department, many were restored 
after community protest, but some 20 or 
SO programs were eliminated. Why? Was 
there no effective protest? Were there no 
advocates for those programs? 

We spoke with Reverend Phil Lawson, 
pastor of Easter Hill United Methodist 
Church in Richmond, a longtime, articu- 
late advocate for the poor and homeless. 
He talked about the way the political sys- 
tem works. “They get poor people fight- 
ing against poor people,” Rev. Lawson 
said, The system works in a way “which 
is not to the benefit of poor people, people 
who are weak and vulnerable. The system 
always works that way. I don’t know if 
there’s a mastermind design as much as a 
consciousness, a culture that creates a sys- 
tem. And we haven’t changed it.” 

Rev. Lawson said, “It’s impossible for 
you to change that system by working with- 
in the system. You got to work outside. 
Your thinking has to be, how can we create 
ways of doing things that are not the way of 
the system? Because the system is going to 
destroy us; the system benefits the most 
powerful. If we did nothing, the system 
would benefit the powerful; that’s the way 
the system works. That’s the way the sys- 
tem was created, for men with property, 
white men with property.” 

To make changes in the system so that 


In 1947, the AFSC and Friends 
Service of Britain together received the 
Nobel Peace Prize for their “silent help 
from the nameless to the nameless....” 
The AFSC believes that people can 
speak for themselves. We believe people 
can change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities get organized. Once we get 
involved, we tend to stay: 45 years with 
farm workers in the Central Valley, 50 
years in the California prison system, 50 
years with the American Indian communi- 
ty of the Bay Area and Nevada, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 
almost 30 years working for Middle East 
peace with Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 
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Homeless Victorious Over Budget Axe Attack | 


“I think the people in Contra 
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Contra Costa County Supervisor John Gioia was a strong 
supporter of homeless people during the recent budget crisis. 


it serves all people, including the poor and 
disadvantaged, minorities, children and the 
elderly, Lawson says, we have to do things 
“outside the box. You really have to solve 
these problems outside of the box. Because 
the box creates the problems.” 

For Rev. Lawson, as for Supervisor 
Gioia, the mobilization against the home- 
less services cuts in Contra Costa County 
gave some grounds for optimism. 

“Whenever the community, even if it’s 
just two people, begin to organize around 
their own interest, and when they generate 
concern about the basic things of life — 
food, shelter, justice, peace — when those 
things happen, we generate a power beyond 


ourselves that we don’t know about,” | 


Lawson said. “So we possess more power 
than we’re aware of. And sometimes it 
frightens us, that we have this power of life 
and for goodness in ourselves.” 


Not One 
by Peter Marin 


The poor line the hall 
on your way to the bathroom. 

They wait at the foot of the stairs 
when you go for the mail. 

They’re in the backseat 

backing out of the driveway 

on your way to the store. 

And they dine beside you 

unspoken at the table 

waiting patiently for bread. 

They never put out their hands. 
They keep their eyes shut. 

They hold up no signs. 

But crossing the streets 

you will know them from dreams 
though their faces turn away. 

There is not one who does not see you: 
you must change your life. 


Street Shock 
by Claire J. Baker 


Homelessness will grow, 
will shock eternity. 

People, folks, it’s people 
just like you and me. 

And seasons slowly rolling 
over someone’s head — 
garbage of all kinds, 

an alley for a bed; 

a worn-out cardboard blanket, 
someone else’s shirt, 

a dog you find and cling to, 
a baby under a skirt 

or over a sidewalk vent — 
where else can they go? 

A baby, folks, a baby, 

the mother rocking hungry, 
helpless to and fro 

while passers-by may scoff 
or passers-by can’t spare 

a dollar or a dime. 

On streets the jolting shock 
of time and again, and time. 
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Gentrification and Criminalization 


Working in tandem, gentrifi- 
cation and criminalization 
displace and outlaw the poor. 


by Terry Messman 


alifornia is home to a stunning 

paradox. In some of the most lib- 

eral cities in this Left Coast state, 

homeless people are victims of 
the most severe forms of discrimination and 
civil rights abuses in the nation. 

But this effort to criminalize homeless 
people is made even more destructive by 
an epidemic of evictions and displace- 
ment caused by rising rents, gentrifica- 


tion, the demolition of public housing, , 


and the loss of low-rent hotels. 

The dismal partnership of gentrifica- 
tion and criminalization repeats itself in 
city after city throughout California. The 
human rights of homeless people are 
under attack not only by conservative 
governors in the Midwest, but also by lib- 
eral Democratic office-holders in 
Oakland, San Francisco, Santa Monica, 
Santa Cruz, Berkeley, Richmond, and 
Santa Barbara. Somehow, even in our 
most liberal cities, it is safe for city offi- 
cials to attack this one unwanted minority 
and enact hate legislation against people 
simply because of their extreme poverty. 

Oakland, one of the most liberal cities 
in California, has become an extremely 
intolerant and inhospitable city for home- 
less people under the administration of 
supposedly liberal Mayor Jerry Brown. 
Low-income people are being driven out 
of downtown by rising rents, unscrupu- 
~ lous landlords, and a Not In My Back 
Yard mentality that wants homeless ser- 
vices exiled out of downtown Oakland. 

'In Santa Monica, an affluent seaside 
city known for its liberal political climate, 
homeless people are criminalized for 
sleeping outdoors, and city officials even 
tried to outlaw charitable groups feeding 
hungry people in ‘the parks. Santa Monica 
officials created an extremely oppressive 
model of how to ban camping, and then 
exported that pattern of intolerance to 
other cities looking for a legal way to 
deny the constitutional rights of the poor. 

To illustrate how these models of 
repression spread like a bad virus, 
Richmond, California, a progressive, 
working-class city, copied the Santa 
Monica camping ban and instituted one of 
the most draconian laws in the state on 
December 11, 2001. It was passed by a 7- 
1 majority of the Richmond City Council, 
and, in essence, delivers this stark mes- 
sage: “Homeless people, it is now a crimi- 
nal act for you to sleep outdoors any- 
where in the city limits. If you sleep in a 
vehicle, you are a criminal. If you possess 
a tent or sleeping bag, you are a criminal. 
If you get tired and put a blanket down on 
a sidewalk, you are a criminal.” 

A basically liberal city is imitating what 
the most reactionary cities of the Deep 
South did to African-Americans during the 
terrible days of Jim Crow segregation. 
Richmond passed a flagrantly unconstitu- 
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In cities across California, police use sleeping and camping bans to harass and drive away homeless people. 


tional law aimed solely at excluding a 
despised minority from many areas of the 
city. If any other minority in the country 
had been outlawed by the City Council, we 
would see massive public outrage, lawsuits 
and protests, and the City of Richmond 
would be an international pariah. The 
Richmond City Council should indeed be 
declared an international pariah for dictat- 
ing to one minority that it must either leave 
town, or never sleep again, or be subjected 
to criminal prosecution. 

A similar backlash against the poor is 
happening in Santa Cruz. Nearly every 
City Council member in Santa Cruz is left 
of center, but people are criminalized left, 
right, and center if they are homeless. 


Santa Cruz is a progressive city that has 
recently created some of the cruelest anti- 
poor ordinances imaginable, a law-and- 


order crackdown reminiscent of Nixon-era 
Republicans, and all to make the city’s 
merchants and boutique owners happy. 


AN OUTRIGHT HATE CAMPAIGN 


In San Francisco, a city proud of its 
national reputation as a beacon of toler- 
ance and diversity, an outright hate cam- 
paign against homeless people has been 
carried out by Mayor Willie Brown, a 
self-avowed liberal Democrat. Brown’s 
systematic effort to bury the homeless 
community under an avalanche of tens of 
thousands of fines, arrests, citations and 
bench warrants for “quality of life” 
crimes, has earned San Francisco a top 
spot every year on the “Ten Meanest 
Cities” list compiled by the National Law 
Center on Homelessness and Poverty. 

In Berkeley, police have carried out 
law-and-order crackdowns against home- 
less people and street youth on Telegraph 
Avenue, and city officials also have 
attempted to ban sitting on the sidewalk, 
lying down, and panhandling. A dedicated 
group of activists has rallied to fight off 
these civil rights abuses time and again, 
and have been effective in safeguarding 
homeless people from the repressive 
attacks instigated by area merchants. 
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In Sacramento, the formerly liberal 
Gray Davis refused to meet with homeless 
activists who came to the state capital 
from all over California to appeal to the 
governor for protection from anti-home- 
less legislation. Gov. Davis then gave the 
green light to repression to every city in 
California by allowing his state police to 
arrest homeless activists for even asking 
for sanctuary from persecution on the 
Capitol grounds, on July 10, 2002. 


TWO FACES OF REPRESSION 


Homeless people encounter the two 
faces of repression — gentrification and 
criminalization — in virtually every 
California city, left, right or center. These 


twin social forces work hand-in-glove to 
drive away the poorest of the poor. 


Studying their interaction gives us essen- 


tial clues on how to build a broader move- 
ment to fight this persecution of a people. 

As gentrification gathers speed, rents 
and real estate values become grossly 
inflated in good economic times, making 
housing unaffordable to all but the wealthy. 

Landlords jack up the rents in good 
times, but even in economic downturns, 
they usually refuse to reduce rents to fairer 
levels, knowing that they have a captive 
audience that must pay their exorbitant 
prices or face eviction. There is no escape 
from this rent-gouging. High rents follow 
the poor around wherever they go, like 
bloodhounds on the scent of prey. Greedy 
landlords who escalate rents in San 
Francisco or San Jose ultimately drive 
people elsewhere, thus enabling landlords 
in Oakland and Richmond to indulge in a 
similar rent-gouging frenzy. 

So low-income people can’t expect rent 
relief during economic downswings, but 
they are hit with the brutal scythe of wel- 
fare cuts and reductions in spending on 
public housing, health care, homeless shel- 
ters and services. In bad times, programs 
that serve the poor are the first to go. 

For poor people, gentrification trans- 
lates into higher rents, more evictions, 
increasing homelessness — and then, 
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growing public intolerance of the pres- 
ence of homeless people on the streets 
that now belong to the affluent. Wealthy 
people come into downtown and inner- 
city neighborhoods, buy up the housing 
that poor people used to dwell in, and jack 
up the rents, which inevitably leads to dis- 
placement of the poor and evictions for 
profit. Then the merchants, the gentry and 
the real estate developers join forces, flex 
their political muscle and demand that 
city officials give the bum’s rush to home- 
less people and to poor tenants of SRO 
(single-room-occupancy) hotels. We’re 
seeing that happen all over California. 

In Oakland, Jerry Brown came into 
power with a plan. Not a plan for the kind 
of economic justice for the poor he used 
to talk about on his KPFA radio show, but 
a 10K plan to bring in 10,000 affluent res- 
idents into downtown Oakland. Brown’s 
first step was to analyze all the SRO 
hotels where poor people live, and draw 
up a secret plan to eliminate every low- 
rent downtown hotel. Oakland housing 
activists blew the whistle and Street Spirit 
exposed the mayor’s plan, and Brown 


ended up backing away from implement- 


See Gentrification & Criminalization page 18 
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No one had time to debate what the 


The Free Market Leaves Pain Patients at Risk 


Throughout the hearing, the 
sobs and weeping of patients 
could be heard as person 
after person testified to the 
pain and suffering caused by 


the closure of the pain clinic. 


by Lynda Carson 


group of recently dumped pain 
patients of Alta Bates Summit 
Medical Center appeared in 
front of Oakland City Hall on 
August 1, 2002, for a rally and public 
hearing regarding the Pain Clinic closure 
at Summit Hospital in Oakland. The 
patients were there to protest the July 15, 
2002, closure of the Summit Pain Clinic. 

Ironically, Oakland Mayor Jerry 
Brown was holding a staged event in front 
of City Hall at the same time to create the 
appearance of an anti-violence protest in 
Oakland. Shootings in Oakland have 
recently claimed people’s attention, and 
city officials have been scrambling to 
make the best out of a grim situation. A 
row of media cameras were poised to 
cover the speakers lined up at the podium 
to denounce the violence which plagues 
Oakland in all of its many forms. 

An array of reporters already were start- 
ing on their interviews before the event 
began. Only a small turnout of supporters 
for the mayor’s view showed up; and once 
the event was under way, it was dogged by 
people who countered Brown’s proposal for 
more police when he tried to speak. 

Meanwhile, as the pain patients started 
to show up in front of City Hall for their 
event, they took one look at the long row 
of cameras lined up to cover speakers at 
the podium. They quickly decided to get 
close behind the podium in a half-circle 
and a number of patients in wheelchairs 
quickly held up their protest signs 
denouncing the Pain Clinic closure. 

After all, claimed patient supporter 
John Reiman of the Campaign for Renters 
Rights, the patients have felt the violence 
of pain from Summit Hospital’s closure of 
the Pain Clinic, and Mayor Jerry Brown’s 


staged anti-violence event will help to get 
the word out about the corporate violence 
that also occurs in American society. 

It was a hectic day for the Painfighters, 
as they now call themselves since the sud- 
den closure of their beloved Pain Clinic at 
Summit Hospital. It was barely past noon 
and already they had been on KPFA radio 
for the morning show; and now, a few 
hours later, they were posing for the long 
row of cameras for that evening’s news 
coverage by the mainstream networks. 

After a few speakers took their turns at 
the podium to denounce violence, Jerry 
Brown suddenly appeared with his han- 
dler. The mayor’s message was that law 
and order was needed in Oakland to stop 
the shootings and that he will push for the 
hiring of many new police officers to 
counter Oakland’s present shooting spree. 
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At that point, the pain patients shouted 
out in earnest to ask Brown about corpo- 
rate violence. They asked how the mayor 
felt about the violence of the closure of 
the Summit Hospital Pain Clinic. The 
crowd erupted, bellowing out chants of 
“No more police,” with the pain. patients 
chiming in, as the embarrassed mayor was 
quickly hustled off by his handler. 

As the red-faced mayor ran past the 
pain patients for refuge in City Hall, he 
shouted out to the protesters that if they 
did not support more police for Oakland, 
he would not support the patients in their 
effort to re-open the Pain Clinic. Many in 
the crowd were stunned and shocked by 
Brown’s stinging threat, and they asked 
each other if they had heard the mayor 
correctly. “Did he really say that?” some 
of the dumped patients asked. 


angry mayor of Oakland had just shouted as 
he ran by, because it was now time to go 
inside to the hearing. But the lash of Mayor 
Brown’s tongue had already sunk into the 
minds of the pain patients and their support- 
ers, and it looked like it was to be an uphill 
battle to get the Pain Clinic re-opened. 

Hearing Room 2, on the first floor of 
Oakland City Hall, was already starting to 
fill up by the time the patients began rolling 
in on their wheelchairs. Oakland City 
Councilmember Jane Brunner announced 
that the hearing was about to begin. She 
was joined at the hearing by Oakland City 
Councilmember Nancy Nadel, Berkeley 
Mayor Shirley Dean, Marty Doyle of State 
Sen. Don Perata’s office, Rachel Richmond 
of Assemblywoman Wilma Chan’s office, 
and Joe DeVries of Alameda County 
Supervisor Nate Miley’s office. 

Speakers at the hearing included patients 
of Summit and supporters from SEIU Local 
250, the Consumers Union, and the public. 
One by one, they arose to testify as to why 
chronically ill patients desperately need the 
Pain Clinic to remain open to provide relief 
from unbearable pain. 

Summit officials testified that the Pain 
Clinic will never be re-opened due. to finan- 
cial reasons, and claimed that a loss of $60 
million at the Alta Bates Summit Medical 
Center was at the root of the Pain Clinic 
closure. Yet, at the same time, financial 
records revealed that Sutter Health Care, 
the parent company of Summit Hospital, 
showed a profit of more than $100 million 
last year. It was revealed that there was 


only a $300,000 loss annually at the Pain 


Clinic, and that during the past five years 
there have been at least 1,100 active 
patients. The patients claim that nearly 
2,000 patients were served at the clinic. 

Whether the losses or profits being 
debated in the hearing room were real or 
not, the administrators of Summit coldly 
proclaimed that they wanted to focus on 
in-patient care, and they wanted out of the 
out-patient care business. 

Throughout much of the hearing, the 
sobs and weeping of patients could be 
heard as person after person testified to the 


pain and suffering caused by the closure of 


See Pain Patients At Risk page five 


Rescued from Suffering: A Painfighter’s Personal Story 


by Dee Strandvold 


hen Sutter Health closed its 
Alta Bates Summit Pain Clinic 
on July 15, 2002, it dumped 


more than 1,000 patients in severe pain. 
Many have implanted Dilaudid or 
Morphine Intrathecal Pumps. Many have 
implanted stimulators. All of us need this 
Pain Clinic to remain open, and will do 
almost anything to see that it does. 

_ Thad a back injury at work on July 11, 
1972. I then had four surgeries in the next 
five years. I had a total of three discs 
removed and three triple fusions. The pain 
was awful. Back then, the only thing the 
doctors did for chronic or intractable pain 
patients, was to send us to a psychiatrist. 
However, as the pain was in my back and 
legs, not in my head, this did little for my 
pain. I tried biofeedback, when it first came 
out. I have had lidocaine run through my 
veins and even tried hypnotism. 

During two of my triple spinal fusions, 
I spent a total of seven months in two 
Spica body casts. A Spica is a body cast 
that goes from the chest to the knee of one 
leg. I had to spend these two occasions in 
a convalescent hospital, because of the 
Spica body cast. My family had already 
had enough and wouldn’t care for me. 

I was very frightened at times. I had no 
life, to speak of, during all these opera- 


tions. I felt as if I must be losing my mind 
if all of these doctors could not find a way 
to stop my pain. I even attempted suicide. 

After all this, I was prescribed a power 
wheelchair. The doctor said I was falling 
too much when I went outside. Then, while 
exiting a downtown Oakland hotel, the ele- 
vator dropped six inches, pinning me to the 
steel wall with my wheelchair. The back- 
wards fall broke the headrest off my chair 
and pinned me by the head and neck to the 
steel wall. Due to our “life situation,” my 
husband and I were unable to see the 
“right” doctor for about a year. When we 
did, we were told that if I did not have 
surgery immediately, I would die. It seems 
I had exploded the C-5 disc. I ended up 
having two operations on my neck, one 
each year. The only thing that changed was 
that instead of having pain confined to my 
lower body, it had now spread to my upper 
body, as well. In addition, my hands and 
arms now shake and jerk. 

Next, I had to see a Physiatrist, a reha- 
bilitation specialist, who spent five years 
injecting Phenol, carbolic acid, into the 
neuromas in my back. This treatment was 
very difficult, painful, and stressful, and I 
was given only a very small, inadequate 
amount of medication. My doctor said he 
was afraid of losing his license if he gave 
me the amount of medication I needed. 
This is ridiculous! He knew that I needed 


more medicine, yet he wouldn’t prescribe 
it! Most doctors feel the same way. How 
am I going to get my medication from 
anyone else, if the Pain Clinic closes? 
Before the Summit Pain Clinic, even 
with the medication the doctor was will- 
ing to give me, I would grind my teeth so 
hard from the pain, that I broke off my 
molars, in my sleep, one after another. 
Before I found the Summit Pain Clinic, 
I sat on my bed 24 hours a day. I couldn’t 
do much else. I was in so much pain, I 
couldn’t sit up to use my computer. Now, 
I sometimes need to be dragged away to 
go to bed, and I talk with people all over 
the world. My life has improved signifi- 
cantly! The doctors of the Summit Pain 
Clinic implanted a Dilaudid Intrathecal 
pump. That, plus the oral medication pre- 
scribed by Dr. Robert Miller, have 
allowed me to live like a human being. 
My Dilaudid Intrathecal Pump must be 
refilled every three weeks. There is no way 
I could count on being able to get to San 
Francisco or elsewhere, consistently, every 
three weeks to have my pump filled. Under 
the best of circumstances, something will 
go wrong and my Dilaudid Intrathecal 
Pump will end up empty. Then what am I 
to do? These doctors and nurses have 
become my family. I need them!!! 
My next subject is one that is extreme- 
ly difficult to talk about. I have been sui- 


cidal in the past. These suicidal thoughts 
went away once the Summit Pain Clinic 
had dealt with my pain seriously, for the 
first time. Now, I find those dark thoughts 
returning. I fear that if the Pain Clinic 
dies, I won’t be far behind it! The suicidal 
thoughts have already returned, such as, 
“Do it now, and you don’t have to go 
through this fight.” I am desperate! Please 
help me and the Painfighters in fighting 
this closure. We need your help, now! 

Alta Bates ate the hospitals in Berkeley, 
then Summit ate the Oakland hospitals, 
then they merged. Now that they are the 
only game in town, they have closed our 
Pain Clinic. If Medicare/Medi-Cal doesn’t 
pay enough, why must the disabled be the 
ones to pay? Is Disabled now synonymous 
with Disposable? The people decide how 
much to pay and what kind of health care 
we will have through their elected represen- 
tatives. They determine how much insur- 
ance the disabled will have. Shouldn’t the 
hospitals appeal to these folks, rather than 
throw us to the wolves? 

I don’t feel I can return to my former 
life of constant, severe pain. Please don’t 
send me back to that. I am sorry they 
don’t get enough money! I think there 
needs to be an independent audit of their 
books. When this merger was first sug- 
gested, State Attorney General Lockyer 
brought up this very subject. 
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The Painfighters make signs protesting Sutter Health’s closure of the Pain Clinic. 


Sutter Health made more than $210 million in profits over 
the last two years. And why was the $16.5 million that the 
Alta Bates Summit Medical Center Foundation collected 
last year not used to cover the shortfall of the Pain Clinic? 


by Dee Strandvold 


utter Health’s Alta Bates Summit 
Medical Center continues to 
stonewall seriously ill and disabled 
patients who live with chronic 
pain. These self-righteous nitwits have the 
nerve to say they care about their patients. 
Yet, in the same breath they say that they 
lost $60 million last year and therefore, 
they must close the Pain Clinic. They seem 
surprised by the fact that most of the 
patients are on Medicare or Medi-Cal. 
“The hospital is complaining that 60 
percent of Pain Clinic patients are on 
Medicaid or Medicare — what do they 
expect??? Of course they are! They’re too 
disabled to work! Chronic pain always 
comes along with other serious medical 
condition such as MS, SCI, etc.,” says 
David Berg of Modern Maturity Magazine. 
Sutter knew all this five years ago 
when they opened the Alta Bates Summit 
Pain Clinic. Yet now they expect us to 
believe that they are surprised. We Pain 
Clinic patients were once, for the most 
part, working members of society. We 
deserve to be treated as such. Summit is 
saying that if you are hurt and become 
disabled, you cease to be a respected 
member of society. You don’t get urgent- 
ly needed medical treatment-any more. 
Sutter Health, the parent company, is 
not losing money — not without Enron’s 
accountants. According to research by the 
Service Employees International Union 
(SEIU) Local 250, Sutter Health reported 
more than $101 million in profits last 
year, and made over $210 million in prof- 
its over the last two years. 


Pain Patients at Risk 
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the Pain Clinic. With nowhere to go for 
many of the dumped patients, who often 
only have Medi-Cal or Medicare as insur- 
ance; it became apparent that a real crisis 
was created by a free market system that 
allows this sort of corporate violence to 
permeate society. 

Presently, state, county, and local offi- 
cials are scrambling to find funding to 
create a new pain clinic for the East Bay. 
One can only hope that the vulnerable 
patients will continue to receive pain 
management service until this crisis has 
been resolved. Meanwhile, plans are 
under way for a march to Summit 
Hospital to oppose the pain clinic closure. 


Sutter is justifying its decision to close 
the Summit Pain Clinic by saying its med- 
ical center lost $60 million last year. How 
much of that $60 million deficit can they 
directly blame on the Pain Clinic? At 
most, the Pain Clinic ran only a $300,000 
deficit. How much of that ioss is from 
Workers’ Compeiisation claims they have 
written off, knowing they can still go back 
and recover? 

How much is Alta Bates Summit’s cut 
of the $210 million that its parent company, 
Sutter Health, made in the last two years? 
Perhaps most significantly, where is the 
$16.5 million in public donations that Alta 
Bates Summit Medical Center Foundation 
collected last year, capitalizing on its tax- 
exempt nonprofit status? Why was the 
Foundation’s money not used to cover the 
shortfall of the Pain Clinic? 

They have $16.5 million in their cof- 
fers. What are they waiting for? I contact- 
ed the Alta Bates Summit Foundation to 
ask the following: Where does the 
Foundation money come from? Who 
decides where the money goes? And, how 
is the money generally spent? The 
Foundation office at Summit Hospital said 
they could not, or would not, help me. 

So, I contacted the spokesperson for 
Alta Bates Summit, Carolyn Kemp. She 
said the money comes from ex-patients, 
other foundations, etc. Donors sometimes 
ask that their money be used for a specific 
department; the rest of the millions of dol- 
lars in public donations is used for the 
hospital in general. When a department 
needs money, they must present a plan to 
an “administrative team.” If accepted, the 
plan then goes to the Alta Bates Summit 
Board of Directors to be voted on. 


Also, once a year, the board looks at 
the department with the “greatest need.” 
Greatest need? Did I miss something — 
or did they? In an article by Michal Lando 
in the West County Times, Kemp stated 
this about the Pain Clinic: “The service is 
desperately needed by patients but (is) 
underfunded.” Wouldn’t the Pain Clinic 
then be the “department with the greatest 
need?” But the Pain Clinic is not even on 
their list of priorities. 

According to Michelle Rousey, a Pain 
Clinic patient with a chronic breathing ill- 
ness, “We need to go higher than the 
insurance carriers! We need to get the 
people in charge (i.e. government offi- 
cials, politicians, etc.). Get them to be on 
our side, to say, ‘Yes, these people 
deserve to live.’ And, ‘Yes, they need our 


help! How can we help them?’” 

An e-mail from Sandra Weese of SEIU 
Local 250 informs me that the Federal 
Trade Commission is planning to increase 
its focus on past hospital mergers, to 
ensure that the arrangements “have actu- 
ally benefited patients” and not simply 
resulted in higher profits. 

I pray the Federal Trade Commission 
crawls up Sutter’s posterior for a serious 
examination, and finds a heart some- 
where. I doubt they will find one, howev- 
er. The twits that represent Alta Bates 
Summit have parroted the same thing over 
and over, without one ounce of proof or 
explanation. This is their cry: “Alta Bates 
Summit lost $60 million last year, so we 
must cut the Pain Clinic.” According to an 
anonymous MD, however, “Sutter just 
does not want to be in the pain business.” 

But I have found evidence that the only 
business Sutter doesn’t want seems to be 
Oakland’s. The proof comes from none 
other than Sutter Healthcare itself. Sutter 
has, at present, four open Pain Clinics. Pain 
Management Clinics are at Sutter Tracy 
Community Hospital in Tracy, Sutter Delta 
Medical Center in Antioch, Peninsula 
Medical Center in Burlingame and Mills 
Health Center in San Mateo. All of them 
accept Medicare and/or Medicaid. None of 
these are being closed. 

According to Sutter’s website 
(www.sutterhealth.org/programs/pain- 
mgmt.), Sutter’s Tracy Pain Management 
Clinic “is one of the few medical facilities 
in San Joaquin County to offer epidural 
steroid injection using fluoroscopy. 
Calling on years of advanced training and 
experience, our specialists will work with 
you to find the medication or combination 
of medications that will give you maxi- 
mum pain relief.” 

This could have been written about the 
threatened Alta Bates Summit Pain Clinic. 
Pain is everywhere; however, the only 
remaining Pain Clinics are in well-heeled, 
white, suburban areas. 

On August 1, 2002, the Oakland City 
Council, as well as other state and local 
elected officials, held a hearing about the 
closure of the Pain Clinic. Before the hear- 
ing, the Painfighters held a rally at City 
Hall. Coincidentally, Mayor Jerry Brown 
held a rally for more cops for Oakland at 
the same time. As Brown left, he warned 
Leona Simms, a longtime Oakland resident 
and patient of the Pain Clinic, that he 
would support her and the Painfighters 
only if they support him on the issue of 
adding more cops to the police force. Is 
this how cheaply Mayor Brown regards the 
lives of these patients? 

At the hearing, the patients and the 
public testified as to why the Pain Clinic 
should be reopened. Tears flowed as the 
patients told of the horrible pain they suf- 


Many Painfighters leading the valiant fight are disabled and ill. 
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fered, as well as the help they received at 
the Pain Clinic. They told of lives 
regained and the horror of finding out that 
this salvation had been ripped from them. 

The representatives of Alta Bates 
Summit, CEO Warren Kirk and Dr. 
Andrew Robertson, sat watching coldly 
and heartlessly. When they stood to 
speak, they uttered the same company 
line: “Alta Bates Summit lost $60 million 
last year and therefore we must close the 
Pain Clinic.” I wonder if they realize how 
ludicrous this sounds when human lives 
are at stake. It became even more ludi- 
crous after a representative from SEIU, 
the hospital workers’ union, showed us 
that in addition to millions of dollars in 
tax breaks from their nonprofit status, the 
Sutter Corporation made over $210 mil- 
lion in profits over the last two years! 

One patient was so traumatized by, the 


closure of the Pain Clinic, she attempted 
suicide three times last month. This is 


inhumane! I guess human lives are just 
not very important to them. Maybe it is 
just these lives that don’t count? Maybe if 
the patients were not sick or disabled, 
they’d be treated with more respect. 


Help the Painfighters 


To join the Painfighters, call Leona 
Simms at (510) 652-3388 (or e-mail 
SIMS544@AOL.com), or Dee Strandvold 
at (510) 601-7794 (Deelcrip@aol.com). 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
planning to look into hospital mergers to 
see if they have benefited patients and not 
simply resulted in higher profits. To add 
your name to the list of complaints, go to 
www.federaltradecommission.com, and 
fill out the Consumer Complaint form. 
The FTC also suggested we go to the 
California Attorney General’s website at 
www.ag.ca.gov, and go to “Contact Us.” 
Then, find and fill out the Consumer 
Complaint Form. The hospital is Alta 
Bates Summit Medical Center, Summit 
Campus, 350 Hawthorne Dr., Oakland, 
CA 94609. According to both the FTC and 
the Attorney General’s office, the more 
complaints, the better. For everyone. who 
would like to help the Painfighters, this is 
a great way to do so. Let’s get the FTC 
and the Attorney General to examine Alta 
Bates Summit’s actions and motives. 

The Painfighters, WEAP (Women’s 
Economic Agenda Project) and PPEHRC 
(Poor Peoples’ Economic Human Rights 
Campaign) are organizing a demonstration 
at 3100 Summit Street, the South Entrance 
of Summit Hospital, across from the 
Parking Garage, on Labor Day, Monday, 
September 2, 2002 at 11:30 a.m. 

Let’s show them that Oakland citizens 
deserve a Pain Clinic! Many of us were 
born in these hospitals. They are our hos- 
pitals, and we need them to meet our 
needs, now more than ever! 


Methodical Destruction of Longtime Homeless Camp 


by Matt Dodt, PoorNewsNetwork 


t was obviously one of those things 
that was meant to happen, my being 
at the raid ordered by San Francisco 
Mayor Willie Brown on the home- 
less camp by the pumping station at 7th 
and Berry Streets, within sight of Pac-Bell 
Park, early on the morning of July 27, 
2002..I was going to an all-night rave 


party at the same venue where the cops - 


had tried to shut down another event just 
the weekend before, so I figured I better 
- bring along my new photo/video cam- 
corder, just in case. 

Then, before I left to go to the rave, I 
tuned in the 10 o’clock news on KTVU 
(Channel 2), when what to my wondering 
eyes should appear, but a news story 
announcing the impending raid on the 
camp, a story that featured, among others, 
my old cohort and sister rabble-rouser 
Mara Raider, from the Streetwatch project 
of the Coalition on Homelessness. 

Also featured in this report were resi- 
dents of the camp, including Jasin, a 47- 
year-old woman who refused to stay at the 
shelters because they wouldn’t allow her 
and her husband to stay together. Jasin 
and other residents stated that they pre- 
ferred this site because not only was it out 
of the public eye and generally not on the 
tourist repertoire of places to visit, but 
also, in the words of one resident, “There 
aren’t the problems here that you find at 
other camps or in the shelters. There isn’t 
the fighting and the dope-dealing that 
goes on in other p!aces. People here 
respect each other.” — 

The news report quoted the mayor’s 
office as saying, “Because it’s near a water 
pumping station, this encampment is a 
threat to security.” Ridiculous, because in 
this writer’s opinion, it’s more secure to 
have a group of long-time residents there 
with many more pairs of eyes to keep 
watch; many of the residents are quite patri- 
otic, judging from the number of American 
flags being flown around the camp. 

The mayor’s office also stated, “The 
conditions at this encampment are dirty 
and unsanitary and therefore a risk to the 
residents here.” This statement also was 
rendered ludicrous by the wide-angle shot 
displayed on the TV screen, showing that 
this camp was quite clean and orderly, 
given the circumstances. 

The encampment had been there for 
years. It’s also been a number of months 
and many “terrorist threats” since the 
World Trade Center attacks. Why, all of a 
sudden, did Mayor Brown decide that the 
camp had to be terminated without delay? 

After a night of rave-ing, I rolled up 7th 
Street from Indiana Street toward the camp. 
Even though dawn was just breaking, the 
camp was as busy as a nest of ants that had 
just been stirred with a stick. Hastily gath- 
ered possessions were being lashed onto 
anything with wheels; these were being 
pushed toward the street in a hurry. 

After bicycling my way around some 
fenced-in areas and over some railroad 
tracks, I arrived on the Berry Street side of 
the camp to find Mara Raider talking with 
one of the camp’s residents. “Hello,” she 
said to me, “do you have your camera?” 
“Yes,” I replied, “that’s why I’m here.” 

A few minutes later, L.S. Wilson, anoth- 
er longtime Streetwatch volunteer, walked 
up with a video camera in his hand, and I 
had already noticed a KTVU cameraman at 
the scene. At about 6:20 a.m., a large group 
of police cars and another large group of 
motorcycle officers drove up Berry Street 
and descended on the scene. 

One officer, presumably the site com- 
mander, gave orders to “start at this side of 
the camp and work back.” Along with the 
KTVU news crew, I followed the police, 
documenting them as they went from tent 
to tent and structure to structure as a sort of 
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The mass eviction of a homeless encampment in San Francisco forced its residents out 
with no place else to go. Many of the new evictees would inevitably move into the neigh- 
borhoods, which was not going to please many of the neighborhoods’ residents. 


UnWelcome Wagon, advising the residents 
to “wake up, it’s time to go.” The genteel 
nature of the police behavior and the whole 
anti-climatic feel (no resistance was 
offered) of the events belied the cold, cruel, 
heartless nature of what was transpiring. 

The heavy presence of about 25-30 
police officers motivated the camp resi- 
dents to hasten the evacuation process. 
Even the non-homeless homeless advo- 
cates were pressed into service, cutting 
down and rolling up tarps, pushing carts 
and other mobile contrivances laden with 
belongings out toward the street, in keep- 
ing with the sacred credo of POOR maga- 
zine’s journalism department, “We don’t 
just RE-port, we SUP-port.” 

After a couple of hours, things had 
rather settled into a routine when who 
should show up but George Smith of the 
Mayor’s Office on Homelessness, and P.J. 
Johnston, Mayor Brown’s spokesperson. 

A flare-up occurred between Raider and 
Johnston while the latter was being inter- 
viewed by KTVU and Ms. Raider, loudly 
and in no uncertain terms, voiced her dis- 
agreements with Mr. Johnston’s statements. 
Their exchange added comic relief to the 
KTVU news broadcast that evening. As 
Johnston was making a statement to the 
effect that there were enough shelter beds to 
accommodate all the new evictees, Raider, 
off-camera, could be very plainly heard 
saying, “But that’s bullshit.” 

I added that many of the new evictees 
would inevitably be moving into the 
neighborhoods, which was not going to 
please many of the neighborhoods’ resi- 
dents. In the one-picture-speaks-a-thou- 
sand-words category, as the camp resi- 
dents were toiling away getting their shel- 
ters and possessions moved, George 
Smith was seen capering and dancing 
while chatting with a police officer. 

A serious question must be raised 
about this extremely short-sighted action 
by the mayor. Even if there is enough 
available shelter space for all the evictees, 
as the mayor’s office contends, shelters 
are only open at night. Shelter clients are 
not allowed in until late afternoon/early 
evening, and are pushed out early (5-7 
a.m.) each morning. Which leaves about 
12 hours each day with no safe, suitable 
place for people to go. 

Where do they go, then? The neighbor- 
hoods? We’ve been over that already. The 
newly gussied-up, extremely homeless- 


unfriendly Union Square Plaza, with its 24- 
7 police patrol and gentrification-obsessed 
merchants? Your guess is as good as mine. 
Keep in mind that there were, in my esti- 
mate, 100 or so people living in this camp 
— no small amount of people to keep out 
of sight and out of mind. 

Remember the word coming from the 
mayor’s office a few months back, when 
Willie Brown was wringing his hands 
while swinging the budget axe? How 
heartbreaking it was to lay off so many 
laundry workers? “It’s like laying off my 
own mother,” lamented Slick Willie. 

Well, this was all a visit to Reptile 
World, because the tears were crocodile 
and the oil was snake. Because at the 
same time that he was making these cuts, 
such as laying off “his own mother,” i.e., 
the laundry workers, and cutting the fund- 
ing for the POOR magazine media intern- 
ship program, which moved several 
POOR magazine interns, myself included, 
from paid work back to welfare, the bud- 


get was increased for some of his cronies, _ 


including the aforementioned Smith and 
Johnston, each of whom was given a sig- 
nificant salary increase. I guess Da Mayor 
cares more about his (wrecking) crew than 
about his mum. : 

Now back to our story. The eviction 
continued without incident. DPW and 
SWAP crews, a front-end loader (bulldoz- 
er), and dump trucks were brought in to 
haul away what. the evictees couldn’t or 
wouldn’t haul away themselves. Huge, 
thick clouds of dust, equaling those I used 
to see when I hitchhiked across the desert, 
were raised by the DPW doing their thing 
with the bulldozer, scraping the bucket 
across the already parched ground. 

This all came at a most inconvenient 
time, just when we homeless advocates 
and houseless folks were trying to get 
some breakfast, a surprisingly opulent 
one, hosted by Jasin and her significant 
other and featuring Cheerios and milk, 
orange juice, granola bars, tea, and much- 
needed and appreciated coffee, both stan- 
dard drip and Turkish. 

The evictees and city workers finished 
the horrible task at hand; the police slowly 
dispersed and the houseless sat along the 
Berry Street curb, pondering their fate and 
their next move while waiting for rides. In 
our already-exhausted state, with our ener- 
gy drained, the other homeless advocates 
and I discussed what the next move should 


be. No consensus was reached, except that 
we agreed that this outrage by “our” 
image-conscious and wealth-obsessed 
mayor could not be allowed to pass as 
water over the damned. 

This and so many other anti-homeless 


actions by Mayor Willie Brown have con- « 


vinced me that the only reason that the 
same homeless-hating, king-making polit- 
ical machine that put Frank Jordan in 
office in 1991 abandoned him for Brown 
in 1995, is that Jordan was not a good 
enough politician. Jordan’s attempts to rid 
San Francisco of the poor and homeless, 
i.e., the Matrix program and the crack- 
down on Food Not Bombs, were too 
clumsy, stupid, and obvious and brought 
The City a lot of bad publicity. Willie 
Brown, on the other hand, is a much bet- 
ter politician, meaning a much better 
snake-oil salesman. He can, and has, 
made anti-poor/homeless programs that 


are much harsher than Frank Jordan’s 


seem genuinely compassionate. 


The mission of the COH’s Streetwatch 
is to address the injustices perpetrated on 
San Francisco’s poor and homeless popu- 
lation by the police and city government, 
such as unlawfully-issued citations for so- 
called ‘quality of life’ offenses, i.e., 
blocking the sidewalk, camping, sleeping, 
panhandling, loitering, lodging in vehi- 
cles, open containers, and unlawful deten- 
tions, searches and warrant checks. 

Teams of Streetwatch staffers go out 
on the streets with notepads, OCC com- 
plaint forms, video cameras, and literature 
with information on the above laws, and 
one’s rights as a homeless/at-risk individ- 
ual. The notepads and video cameras are 
for documenting police interactions with 
the poor and homeless. 

Streetwatch conducts community 
forums to educate the public about the 
above issues, as well as what really goes 
on in city government regarding 
poverty/homeless issues, behind the cor- 
porate media spin of Willie’s World. 
Streetwatch offers pro-bono legal repre- 
sentation for tickets issued for ‘quality of 
life’ offenses. This usually results in sum- 
mary dismissals for all tickets so repre- 
sented, thwarting The City’s plan to 
harass the poor and homeless out of town 
via the legal process. 

Matt Dodt is a community journalist and 
poverty scholar for PoorNewsNetwork. 
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The Forbidden Zone — Santa Cruz Bans the Beggars 


by Becky Johnson 


casually dressed tourist leans 
against a building downtown 


on Pacific Avenue in Santa 


Cruz, idly sipping his iced 
mocha cappuccino as he soaks in the 
pageantry of the street traffic. Soon, this 
leisure activity will likely be a criminal 
act. On September 10, the “progressive” 
Santa Cruz City Council will reconvene to 
fine-tune the new anti-homeless ordi- 
nances, hustled through in a record four 
meetings in 15 days. [See “Fast Track 
Repression Stalks Santa Cruz,” Street 
Spirit, August 2002.] 

Although the City Council pushed 
through dramatic changes to the anti-sitting 
ordinance, the anti-soliciting ordinance, and 
laws regulating display of merchandise, 
storage of property, and conduct on public 
property, few of the problems merchants 
had complained about will be addressed. 
Instead of addressing the perceived prob- 
lems of vandalism, shoplifting, shootings, 
stabbings, drug sales, sexual harassment, 
and lack of bathrooms, the new laws target 
sitting, sparechanging, and resting an “unat- 
tended” backpack on the sidewalk, with 
additional restrictions on street performers 
and political activists. 

Gentrification seemed to be the real 
agenda of the merchants, for these ordi- 
nances target the menace of blowing bub- 
bles, juggling, playing hacky-sack, 
Frisbee, football, jacks, street musicians, 
tarot card readers, political tables, and 
beggars. Already illegal on Pacific Ave. 
are dogs, skateboards, putting a foot on 
the 8-inch-high concrete lip of a tree-well, 
asking for spare change after dark, sitting 
on a bench the wrong way, asking for 
spare change from a seated position or in 
groups of two or more, riding a bicycle on 
the sidewalk, lying down, sitting 10 feet 
from a building, dropping a cigarette butt 
on the sidewalk, “displaying” your art- 
work, performing music for sale (or even 
for a donation), and, if you believe the 
police, chalking on the sidewalk. 


14-FOOT FORBIDDEN ZONE 


Especially impacted by the ordinances 
are the street musicians who accept dona- 
tions, street entertainers such as Mr. 
Twister and Wild Willie, two clowns who 
twist balloons into animal shapes to the 
delight of children. They accept tips for 
their work, so they will be forced outside 
the “forbidden zone,” along with any 
political table that includes a donation can 
(which is pretty much all of them). It will 
be illegal to perform or table in many 
areas of downtown Santa Cruz after the 
forbidden zone is expanded to 14 feet 
from a building, intersection, mid-block 
crosswalk, drinking fountain, telephone, 
the railing of an outdoor cafe, or a bench. 

“The benches were missing from the 
diagrams,” reported Kathy Bisbee, 
Downtown Commission Chair, comment- 
ing on the drawings that staff brought to 
City Council as it rushed through the 
laws. The diagrams, prepared by Julie 
Hendee of the Santa Cruz Redevelopment 
Agency (RDA) repeatedly erred in show- 
ing “green opportunity zones” where none 
existed in reality. For the RDA, the “green 
opportunity” for homeless panhandlers 
will be almost non-existent. 

Three downtown commission meetings 
later, on August 13, the RDA maps still 
failed to indicate all benches, some cross- 
walks, and at least one large planter area, 
exaggerating the area of the “opportunity 
zones,” as Vice-Mayor Emily Reilly 
cheerfully renamed the small areas not 
forbidden by her law. 

Her upbeat bigotry is not new. Last 
October, Reilly led the council to ban 
homeless parking in the Harvey West 
industrial area of Santa Cruz from 5 a.m. 


We ne 


Santa Cruz poster warns the public about the repressive downtown ordinances. 


to 7 a.m., allegedly for daily “street clean- 
ing.” About 400-500 homeless people liv- 
ing in their vehicles risk losing those vehi- 
cles if they cannot pay the expensive tick- 
ets that can accumulate quickly. Reilly 
described this homeless-removal program 
as “‘a compromise.” 

Reilly said that this year’s steamroller 
downtown ordinances are “putting things 
in balance.” Last year, activists hoisted a 
banner saying “EMILY REILLY’S 
VOTES HURT THE POOR?” in front of 
her Mission Street Emily’s “Good Things 
to Eat” Bakery. [See “Santa Cruz Ratchets 
Up Anti-Homeless Campaign,” Street 
Spirit, October 2001]. 

Councilmember Tim Fitzmaurice, the 
only incumbent seeking re-election this 
November, seems determined to bring his 
City Council rules of decorum to the pub- 
lic sidewalks of Pacific Ave. He has 
banned hacky-sack players from Pacific 
Ave. And he did so by passionately relat- 
ing an incident he had witnessed of a 
young man playing Frisbee and crashing 
into an elderly woman walking by with 
her domestic partner and her daughter. 

“He didn’t apologize. And when they 
complained, he turned and looked at them 
and said ‘You f—king dikes!’” 
Fitzmaurice’s voice shook with anger. He 
moved to act to end this injustice. Did he 
speak to the young man in an attempt to 
sensitize him to the error of his ways? No. 
Did he recommend that the human rights 
task force expand diversity and tolerance 
outreach to high school boys? No. Did he 
make a citizen’s arrest of the young man 
for recklessly endangering the woman? 
No. He banned Frisbees! 

“How can banning hacky-sacks reduce 
drug dealing on Pacific Avenue?” asked 
Mayor Christopher Krohn. Councilmember 
Ed Porter answered that drug dealers get 
bored waiting for a drug deal to occur and 
like to entertain themselves by playing 
hacky-sack. 

Highlighting the council’s public com- 
ment period on the downtown ordinances 
was the Mammary Manifesto. This ad hoc 
collective of three 20-year-olds wrote a 
colorful and well-researched critique [see 
www.frazadelic.com] of the perceived 


crime wave on Pacific Ave., and read it 
during the public comment period. The 
first speaker, a young woman sporting a 
fabulous blue-and-black Mohawk head- 
dress, began her public comment period 
by pulling her top off. She then explained 
that there had been only two complaints 
of topless women on Pacific Ave. in the 


past six months, both of them for the same 
woman, a tourist who has since left town. 

“The only time you ever tend to see 
women’s breasts on Pacific Ave. is when 
you try to ban them!” she exclaimed. 
Standing in line, the remaining members of 
the Mammary Manifesto removed their 
shirts as well. A petition circulated by 
Candi Jackson of Jackson’s Shoes had rec- 
ommended banning women’s bare breasts 
from Pacific Ave., but no such language 
appeared in any of the ordinances. 


IT’S ALL ABOUT THE BEGGARS 


Moments after passing the sweeping 
ordinance changes into law, the council 
planned to grant exemptions. “We won't 
ban professional bubble blowers,” Porter 
confidently predicted. But no such lan- 
guage appeared in the text of the ordi- 
nance they had just passed. 

The Downtown Commission was given 
the clean-up job. In early August, the gen- 
erally pro-ordinance commissioners 
walked Pacific Ave. looking for “tradi- 
tional” areas to exempt from the 14-foot 
forbidden zones for street musicians, 
political tables, or street entertainers. No 
one advocated for the beggars. 

In fact, it’s all about the beggars. Sexual 
harassment is already illegal under existing 
laws. The ordinances expand the prohibi- 
tions against peaceful sparechanging from a 
seated position, in groups of two or more, 
or after dark to include silent sparechang- 
ers, performers, or political activists on all 
sidewalks in town. What does this have to 
do with women walking on Pacific Ave. 
who get unwanted come-ons from young 
men? Neither the Downtown Commission 
nor the City Council could say. But they 
worked furiously on “finding exemptions” 
for the “worthy” donation seekers (tablers 
and performers). 

Less hypocritical was Orlando, Florida, 


which banned sitting or lying on the side- 
walk on August 5, 2002. While the Santa 
Cruz City Council and the Santa Cruz 
Sentinel said not one word about the main 
target of these laws — “commercially 
unviable” homeless people — the Orlando 
City Council was more outspoken. 
According to the Orlando Sentinel, ““The 
Orlando City Council voted 6-0 Monday 
to further crack down on the homeless 
after getting complaints that too many 
vagrants sleep in doorways or spend hours 
on sidewalks in front of businesses.” 

The undeniable conclusion is that, in 
both Santa Cruz, California, and Orlando, 
Florida, the purpose of these ordinances is 
to ban the beggars. For the merchants are 
loath to see beggars outside of their 
stores. Since the soliciting ordinance is in 
place citywide, and most other sidewalks 
in the commercial districts are less than 
14 feet wide, quite a chunk has been taken 
out of public space to “discourage” home- 
less people and panhandlers. 

An obscure part of the ordinance bans 
the purchase of an item for an amount that 
is so much larger than the value of the 
item that both parties agree it is a dona- 
tion. One young woman commented. “I 
tried to get some items for my apartment 
on Pacific Avenue — $60 for a pot! 
Sheets for $125! I feel I must be donating 
well above the true value when I shop on 
Pacific Avenue!” 

The ordinances began to take effect on 
August 23. After a two-week warning peri- 
od, the police will begin to ticket homeless 
people for standing and holding a sign after 
dark which says: “Cold, Hungry, Homeless, 
Please Help. God Bless!” 

Violators must pay the state $162. If 
they don’t pay the fine, they will be 
arrested and jailed for an additional $200 
booking fee. Repeat offenders may face 
the irony of a probation condition that ties 


them to the Santa Cruz area for three 
years, but bars them from the downtown 


area, as is being done with minor marijua- 
na dealers in the latest police crackdown 
and selective enforcement. 

On August 12, the Citizen Police 
Review Board voted to hold a special 
hearing to look into police harassment and 
selective enforcement downtown. A day 
later, activists asked the Downtown 
Commission to try to stop the new laws. 
“At least wait until you hear from 
Berkeley, Olympia, and Portland on alter- 
native solutions,” said an activist from 
Downtown For All, an organization that 
formed precisely to oppose the new laws. 

It seems that Tom Noddy’s internation- 
ally famous “Bubble Magic” show will be 
barred in all commercial districts under 
MC 9.50.020, which bans “[Any] liquid 
substance to be thrown, discharged, 
launched, spilled, or to become airborne.” 
Porter told the Downtown Commission he 
wanted traditional performers like Noddy 
“to be exempted.” 

Noddy is not grateful. “City Council 
just killed our successful, voluntary Street 
Performers Guidelines with bad new laws 
that are simply stupid,” Noddy said. 
“These guidelines took us months to ham- 
mer out in 1980 and have worked well for 
years. Now the Downtown Commission 
invites me to ‘help’ rearrange the deck 
chairs on the Titanic? No thanks!” 

Downtown For All has begun plans to 
make citizen’s arrests of well-to-do citi- 
zens sitting down on the sidewalk waiting 
for a trendy breakfast at Zachary’s or for 
jaywalking across the street by the 
Cinema 9. Selective enforcement is the 
key to banishing the beggars on Pacific 
Avenue. If well-dressed middle-class peo- 
ple and visiting tourists receive $162 cita- 
tions for sitting or crossing a street, the 
council may just rush back to reconsider. 


Robert Norse contributed to this article. 


Protesters gather where the US/Mexico border fence ends in the Pacific Ocean. 


by Forrest Curo 


T= summer, I joined a brief vigil 
at Border Fields State Park, where 
the long US/Mexico border fence 
ends at the Pacific Ocean. The partici- 
pants were Quakers (members of the 
Society of Friends), from all over 
California and various other places, here 
in San Diego for a week-long gathering 
of our Pacific Yearly Meeting. 

Christian Ramirez, director of the 
US/Mexico Border Project for the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC), spoke briefly to the group about 
the hundreds of people who have died 
crossing the border since Operation 
Gatekeeper forced Mexicans seeking work 
into rugged desert routes to the east. 

Younger (high-school-age) Friends 
from our Junior Yearly Meeting then 
descended the slopes down to the beach, 
where they carried on an enthusiastic con- 
versation with Mexicans on the other side 
of the fence. Older Friends remained uphill 
near the parking lot, strung out along the 
fence with signs, silently bearing witness 
against this evil barrier between people. 

When I’d taken enough pictures, I sat 
on a bench by the last remaining blank 
signs, wondering what to write on mine. 
A Border Patrol SUV pulled up and a 
young Hispanic man came out to talk. 
When he saw me picking up my camera, 


he said: “Don’t take a picture of me!” 

He asked if I was the leader of the 
group, and I told him no. I wasn’t sure 
who the leaders were, if we had any. He 
said that we should tell the people down at 
the fence that it was illegal to buy anything 
or pass anything back and forth through 
the fence. I said there was no good reason 
he couldn’t tell them that himself. 

Then I told him he should check into 
the laws about taking pictures of uni- 
formed officers on police duty, because I 
had a perfect legal right to do so. He 
objected: “It wouldn’t be a picture of a 
uniform; it would be a picture of me! I 
don’t want you taking my picture.” 

I asked if he had any reason to be 
ashamed of the uniform he was wearing. 
No, he said, but sometimes he had to 
work undercover. Anything he had to do 
in secret, I told him, was probably not a 
good thing. He got in his vehicle and 
drove down the trail toward the beach. 

A little later, I came upon Ramirez, 
who was telling about a couple he had 
seen recently, kissing through the fence. 
The man had turned out to be a legal 
U.S. resident, while his wife was still 
applying for the papers she needed to 
join him here. 

I told Ramirez about the officer who’d 
objected to having his picture taken. 


See On the Border page 19 


Eat When 
You’re on 
the Street 
Jambalaya 


Dinner 
All Souls Episcopal 


Church in Berkeley 


Review by Maureen Hartmann 


he Jambalaya dinner takes 

place at All Souls Episcopal 

Church on Spruce and Cedar 

in Berkeley, and is organized 

by church parishioners on the second 

Sunday of the month at about 4:30 PM. I 

arrived at the church as a guest about 

3:30 p.m., on Sunday, August 11, in the 
midst of a heat wave. 

Other guests had started arriving in 

the gardened cobblestone patio already. 

A young woman handed us our tickets. 


Hot brewed coffee, San Francisco | 


Blend, from Costco, with packets of 
creamer and sugar and ice-cold lemon- 
ade, were available while we were wait- 
ing in the patio for our group of ticket 
numbers to be called. The beverages 
were served in the shade of a gazebo- 
like structure with a white plastic cover 
up on six white, pipe-like stilts. 

When the group of numbers includ- 
ing my ticket was called, I went into a 
parish hall and got in line for dinner. 
Pleasant parishioners served each item 
of the entrée on sturdy paper plates. 
There was white fluffy rice and attrac- 
tive corn, salad with ranch dressing, and, 
of course, the jambalaya with bottles of 
tobasco sauce and steak sauce at the end 
of the table. 

The jambalaya was a mix of shrimp, 
chicken, sausages, and celery in a toma- 
to sauce over rice. On the beverage table 
to the side of the room were choices of 
shortbread and chocolate cookies pack- 
aged in clear plastic sandwich bags. The 
beverages inside included milk and iced 
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Hawaiian Punch, ladled out by a volun- 
teer from an attractive brown bowl. 

I took my plate and plastic ware to 
one of the white-covered long tables. A 
couple of piano-playing guests provided 
background entertainment to the conver- 
sations at the tables. The salad was cold 
and tasty, composed of lettuce, grated 
carrots, tomato, and red cabbage. The 
corm was cooked just right. The rice was 
neither too soft nor too firm. Bread in 
wicker-ware baskets was on the tables. 
Mine was a vegetarian plate, since I 
never eat red meat on principle, but the 
guests I interviewed afterwards had high 
praise for the jambalaya. 

“Lawrence,” the first guest I inter- 
viewed, said the dinner was “fine.” He 
said his favorite food served at the 
church was the jambalaya. He added 
that the paper plates are nice and heavy, 
and that the volunteers were generally 


friendly. 


Bob’s favorite food was also the jam- 
balaya. “I don’t think anybody gets tired 
of it,” he said. As to the dinner in gener- 
al, “(1 think it’s really good. I like to 
come here mainly to see other people.” 

Bob added, “It’s a balanced meal — 
not fast food meal. It’s a healthier meal 
that most poor people would not get. 
Most important is that the people at the 
church are really nice. (They are) not 
bossy. Very pleasant people.” 

That last point seems important. At 
the All Souls Episcopal Church, people 
can eat in dignity and have some com- 
panionship with an aesthetically pre- 
pared and graciously served meal. 


Street Reflections: Redefining Ourselves, Rejecting Social Stigmas 


Reflection by Bob Mills 


or too long, we been stigmatized by 
Bees: The very terms used to 

define us carry with them this stig- 
ma. The words “economically disadvan- 
taged,” “homeless,” the “poor” and other 
such terms are packed with negative con- 
notations which we ought not to accept. 
Society has built into itself mechanisms 
that keep us in the class of downward 
mobility and treat us for the most part as a 
caste of untouchables. 

The technical words reinforce this clas- 
sification. There is a facade of “democra- 
cy” which does not stand for what it 
claims to stand for. Instead, unfair advan- 
tages, unequal rights, and undeserved pri- 
ority is given to those who have money 
and to big business. Instead, it is we our- 
selves who should define who we are and 
what we need by refusing to accept those 
“experts” and politicians who want to 
keep us as members of a downwardly 
mobile class and who make money off our 
suffering. We are not homeless, we are 
residentially challenged. We are not eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, but are econom- 
ically challenged. 


A positive view can be created from is needed for us. 
our point of view. We can assume a HOMELAND SECURITY 
power we have not yet realized. Being residentially challenged means 
Downward mobility is the position that that we belong to a class defined by our- 
we are told to accept and are pigeonholed selves and not a technical phrase that can 
into. But when we refuse to accept this be used to generate money for a nonprofit 
line of thinking about ourselves, we can business. We already suffer the reality of 
discover a whole new level of power. not having “homeland security,” and we 
It is this new awareness that is to be are defenseless on the street. What is the 
our first step. Then when we organize and -. U.S. government going to do for us? 
we exercise our political rights, including Besides threatening to erode hard-won 
the right to vote and to speak truth to civil and personal liberties, the billions of 
power by means of direct action, we can _ dollars the federal government will spend 
do these things from a position of power, on the Homeland Security measure and 
rather than weakness. the USA Patriot Act will no doubt erode 
whatever social services we have current- 
ly. In fact, many programs and services 
that aid our survival on the street will dis- 
appear altogether. 


and many other social welfare programs 
will have to suffer deep cuts to pay for the 
$100-billion Office of Homeland Security 
that is suppose to ensure a safer and more 
secure America. President Bush’s reorga- 
nization of the federal government is a 
plan which benefits the very wealthy and 
props up the power of the military-indus- 
trial complex. For those of us at the bot- 
tom, this Homeland Security can only 
mean less security, thereby making sur- 
vival even more precarious. 

To defend our civil and personal rights 
and to secure our needs is to fight for real 
homeland security. It 1s imperative that we- 
organize and mobilize. And, to paraphrase 
the words of Dr Martin Luther King Jr., our 
battle cry should reaffirm that any nation’s 
greatness cannot be judged by its military 
might but by how it treats its weaker mem- 
bers. We need to oppose this new form of 
totalitarianism that is arising and form a 
coalition of all those who stand for a truer 
homeland security. 


I am speaking in terms of direct, first- 
hand experience and not some idealistic 
rhetoric. To make this real will require 
action informed by study and research, 
but also open dialogue. This dialogue Being economically challenged means 
begins with the awareness that we our- _ that our class includes those who are men- 
selves must define who we are and what—tally and physically challenged, the elder- 
we need. We cannot leave it all to the ly, those not working, the working-class 
social scientists, engineers and welfare poor, as well as those living in low- 
experts. We must insist upon our rights as income housing or facing evictions. All 
human beings. For it is our lives that are _ these will also be impacted negatively by 
in the balance and it is we who should be _ the “Homeland Security” measures. 
telling the experts and the politicians what Social Security, welfare, medical care 


Bob Mills is a longtime activist for peace and 
human rights. This article grew out of his own 
experiences during prolonged periods of home- 
lessness. Currently, he is homeless in Berkeley. 
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Bush Is No Corporate Reformer, 
He Just Plays One on Television 


by Jim Hightower 


eorge W. Bush sure worked him- 
self into a highly publicized fit of 
moral righteousness over today’s 
corporate finaglers, didn’t he? He scowled 
at them, he wagged his finger, and he low- 
ered his voice to sound really, really seri- 
ous, then he declared: “No more easy 
money for corporate criminals, just hard 


- time. The era of low standards and false 


profits is over.” 

What an act! If only it was real. But, of 
course, easy money will continue to flow 
to the CEOs, because the corporate crime 
bill Bush signed actually does nothing to 
stop the gusher of wealth that the rigged 
compensation system delivers to them. 

As for “hard time,” who’s he kidding? 
None of the CEOs will get that; a few 
might do a little easy time at a Club Fed 
prison, but theyll keep the bulk of their 
wealth, their mansions, and even their 
pensions, because George was winking as 
he was scolding, and he’s not about to 
mess with the real money. 

But Bush should get an Oscar for deliv- 
ering that dramatic line, “The era of low 
standards and false profits is over.” In the 
first place, he pocketed millions in false 
profits in his own slippery business career, 
so saying that line without bursting out in 
laughter was a great bit of acting. And when 
it comes to the era of low standards, he has 
been a leader, as governor and now as presi- 
dent, in lowering the standards for corporate 


by Jim Hightower 


ou can put earrings — or earn- 
ings — on a hog, but it won’t 
hide the ugliness. George W. 


Bush learned this the hard way at the silly 
“Economic Forum” he held in Waco, 
Texas, where he used all the PR gim- 
micks of his presidency to try putting a 


America’s current economic reality. 

On the very day Bush spoke, even as he 
cheerfully declared that he’s put the econo- 
my on the right track, American Airlines 
slashed 7,000 more jobs, IBM punted 
15,000 workers out the door, and the Dow 
Jones average fell another 200 points. 

At taxpayer expense, he flew in Vice 
President Cheney, seven cabinet members, 


yellow smiley-face on the ugliness of 


accountability to workers, investors, regula- 
tors, and the general public. 

Indeed, even as Bush was on stage pos- 
ing publicly as a born-again, tub-thumping 
corporate reformer, his White House staff 
was backstage gutting one of the key 
accountability provisions of the new corpo- 
rate reform law he had just signed. The law 
provides job protection for courageous cor- 
porate whistle-blowers, such as Sherron 
Watkins at Enron. But, the Bushites’ 
administrative interpretation of this provi- 
sion is so narrow that it effectively provides 
no protection for employees who dare to 
report executive fraud and corruption. 

This is Jim Hightower saying: Bush is 
no reformer — but he does play one on 
television. 


Jim Hightower is a speaker and author. To 
order his books or schedule him for a speech, 
visit www.jimhightower.com. To subscribe to 
his monthly newsletter, the Hightower 
Lowdown, call toll-free 1-866-271-4900. 


a gaggle of White House aides and a load 
of PR flacks to sit around for four hours 
with fat-cat CEOs, a bunch of economists, 
and a handpicked crowd of partisan cheer- 
leaders, all to tell him what an excellent job 
he’s doing. Afterwards, Bush’s top politi- 
cal operative bragged with a straight face 
that, “There was unanimity that we’ve 
taken the right [economic] steps, that we’re 
going in the right direction.” Then he 
scolded critics: “Everyone ought to 
applaud when the president sits down with 
ordinary people.” 

First of all, George didn’t sit for long 
with anyone. Never a deep study, he 
popped into only four of the eight forum 
panels, staying only 20 minutes at each 
before dashing back to his ranchette to 
resume his summer vacation. Secondly, 


The Polluters Should Pay 


by Jim Hightower 


id your mother ever tell you that if 
you made a mess it was your duty 
to clean it up? This is basic stuff. 
Taught by parents to children throughout 
our land, this admonition is central to our 
ethical belief that we must be responsible 
for what we do. Even very young children 


understand this lesson in life, but there are — 


some grownups that seem completely 
unable to grasp the concept. 

For example, industrial polluters are 
among the poutiest, most willful violators 
of this childhood rule. Toxic polluters pre- 
fer to make the mess, grab the profits, and 
run. That’s why the Superfund waste 
cleanup law was passed in 1980. “The 
polluter pays” was the rallying cry, and 
the law was needed because polluters 
engaged in so many shell games to avoid 
their clean-up responsibilities. 

This law assessed a tax on corporations 
that contaminate our air, water, and com- 
munities, with the money going into a trust 
fund that pays for clean-ups at especially 


nasty industrial sites. Of course, industry 
executives threw little tantrums about being 
taxed, but the Superfund law has worked to 
clean up about 500 of their messes. 

In 1995, however, Congress finally 
caved in to the industry’s whining and 
eliminated the tax, which had amassed a 
fund of nearly $4 billion. Now, however, 
that fund is down to $28 million, and 
there are still huge “megasites” to clean 
up that will cost more than $200 million 
each; plus, industry is creating more toxic 
messes all the time. 

So here comes George W. Bush to the 
rescue — of the polluters! Despite the 
obvious need, his new budget specifically 
rejects any restoration of the corporate tax 
to bolster the Superfund. He says the pol- 
luter tax is “burdensome” to industry, so 
instead of making polluters pay, he’lI sim- 
ply clean-up fewer places and shift the 
cost to us taxpayers. 

If Bush thinks the tax is “burdensome,” 
he ought to try being among the polluted 
who live next to industry’s Super-messes. 


“Little money, little law.” 


Art by Doug Minkler 


Corporate money corrupts the rule of law. 


Bush’s PR Flacks Cannot Camoflauge an Ugly Economy 


instead of sitting with a regular Joe, Bush 
pointedly sat next to Charles Schwab, the 
billionaire Wall Street broker who has 
given $400,000 to Bush and the 
Republican Party. 

As for the “ordinary people,” why 
didn’t they invite one or two of the eight 
million Americans who are unemployed 
right now? Or how about a few former 
Enron employees? They could’ve given 
George an earful on whether the economy 
is headed in “the right direction.” 

I also think it would’ve been instruc- 
tive to have had Bush’s top campaign 
contributor, ex-Enron honcho Ken Lay, 
sitting next to George. That would’ve 
been a real snapshot of what’s wrong 
with our economy. 


Disneyfication 


by Jim Hightower 


here’s a new trend in the develop- 
ment of “downtowns,” a combina- 
tion of the Wal-Martization and the 
Disneyfication of shopping. This is not a 
happy trend. Wal-Martization is the 
process of deep-pocket, low-wage, chain- 
store outfits coming into communities and 
using predatory pricing and a massive 
advertising budget to kill the local compe- 
tition, forcing out the hometown gro- 
ceries, hardware stores, pharmacies, book- 
stores, etc. They have squeezed the eco- 
nomic life out of hundreds of downtowns. 
But it turns out that, gee, lots of folks 
miss downtown — you know, strolling 
along Main Street and popping into this 
shop or that. So, now come the Disneyfiers. 
Having destroyed downtown, national 
developers now are replicating it with what 
they call “outdoor malls” with faux “main 
streets” and brightly painted stores that 
appear to be independent entities. 
The developers say they are trying to 
“create a town-center feel with local fla- 
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vor and get away from the could-be-any- 
where feel of standard malls.” Indeed, the 
developers now deride the old indoor 
malls, asserting that people today “don’t 
want to go inside of a big air-conditioned 
building where it’s noisy and dark.” 

But, hey, Mr. Big Developer, that’s the 
very ambiance you created and promoted to 
crush our real-life downtown businesses. 

As for “local flavor,” they’re not talk- 
ing about the Chat & Chew Café and other 
genuinely local stores, but of Starbucks, 

The Gap, Barnes and Noble, and more of 
the same-old, same-old chain operations 
that are everywhere. Yet, they even try to 
imbue these plastic places with noble 
social meaning: “It will be something of a 
gathering place, not just a retail market,” 
said one national developer. 

But their new “downtowns” are not 
downtown and offer no real community. 
Isn’t there enough dishonesty in the cor- 
porate world without them claiming that 
more chain-store commercialization of our 
communities is something noble? 


by Suzanne Michele Whaley 


Ssregueeets 


‘t was as scary as Hell. Like awesome 
Roman candles, flames shot high 
into the night sky from wooden tele- 
»-phone poles, fueled by creosote and 
hundreds of paper flyers stapled by well- 
meaning folks with a cause. 

Angry-sounding young adults poured 
out from bus after bus. Motors roaring, 
the buses turned around and disappeared. 
They did not return this fateful night. 

Suddenly, sounds of glass crashing 
onto sidewalks and people screaming 
ripped the air. Glass pieces spewed in all 
directions. One explosion after another, 
like cherry: bombs in metal garbage cans, 
deafened my ears and I stood dumbstruck. 
An unoccupied black-and-white, on fire, 
being rocked from side to side, finally 
keeled over and exploded to the delight of 
the cheering participants and spectators. 

The place was Berkeley on the night of 
the Rodney King trial verdict. That night, 
Berkeley, not unfamiliarly, became again 
a war-zone for protesters. I was there in 
the thick of it, homeless, scared and stu- 
pefied as to why seemingly all the 
African-American youngsters in the Bay 
Area had picked “my” place to vent their 
wrath. 

Cautiously, I proceeded toward the 
hills to see if things were any different 
near the University of California campus. 
Along the way, concrete trash cans, burn- 
ing gasoline, and downed flaming tele- 
phone poles barricaded street intersec- 
tions. Small businesses were being sys- 
tematically broken into and looted. People 
furiously cheered as chains attached to 
cars pulled off security grates and grills 
from storefronts: Mannequins, fully 
dressed, were being dragged out of the 
stores and stuffed into car trunks, as were 
electronics and other urban gear . 

There would be no doorway for me 
that night. There would be no safe sleep 


or solace of pre-dawn silence. This was . 


war! I prayed aloud for a miracle, or at 
least a clue. Where should I go? What I 
should do? Where could anyone go to 
escape racial violence? Why couldn’t we, 
as Rodney King said, “all just get along?” 

Somehow I made my way to some 
stairs outside Newman Hall Parish 
Church. Exhausted, I slumped and tried to 
calm myself. After some time passed, out 
of the darkness at the top of the stairs 
came the sound of a metal grate creaking 
open, and then a deep voice, “Would you 
like to come up here tonight?” 

My eyes straining, I tried to visualize a 
face to match the voice, but all I could see 
in the pitch darkness was a white and gold 
grill in the shape of a smile with two 
white round objects just above. “My 
God,” I panicked, “I’ve died and I’m on 
the stairs to Heaven, and ‘HE’ is black!” 

I shall never forget the love and kind- 
ness given to me and other homeless peo- 
ple who stumbled into the emergency 
shelter at Newman Hall that night. They 
fed us and gave us safe passage through a 
war zone. Most of all, they nourished our 
souls. 

Through the rest of the night, I listened 
to the distant sirens, explosions, more 
sirens, more explosions, and then I slept. 

Awakening the next day, I was grateful 


“Woman on the Street .” Alone on the streets of the big city. 


Art by Robert Whaley 


How Seattle would receive me, a homeless person with only 
the clothes on my back and a dream in my heart, I couldn’t 
imagine. Now I was on my own with no back-up systems. — 


to be alive aad determined to go as fat 
north as possible to get away from racial 
violence. Alaska seemed like a great 
place. 

I withdrew $700. 00 from my bank 
account, which fortunately I had just 
deposited from working a month before, 
ran to catch a Greyhound bus going points 
north, collapsed into a seat and slept away 


- the first couple of hundred miles. 


Pleasant folks who shared songs, jokes, 
resources and travel information, along 
with redwoods, waterways and snow- 
capped mountains, made for a beautiful, 
relaxing trip. The lady next to me respect- 
fully listened to my story, and then told 
me that if I really wanted to go north, I 
should consider working my way up there 
at a company’s expense. If I got off in 
Seattle and spent a week or two job hunt- 
ing I could probably hook up with a fish- 
factory boat headed for Alaska. 

Seattle and I were not strangers. Back 
when I was barely seventeen and newly 
married, I had spent a year there visiting 
my ex-husband’s family while he did a 
tour in Greenland. How Seattle would 
receive me this time, a homeless person 
with only the clothes on my back and a 
dream in my heart, I couldn’t imagine. 
Now I was on my own with no back-up 
systems. 

Deciding to take my companion’s 
advice, I left the bus at the Seattle stop 
near the edge of the Sound. The run-down 
shabbiness of the people in the so-called 
skid row section didn’t bother me. At 
least it wasn’t a war zone. I checked into a 
cheap hotel, paid a week’s rent and 
enjoyed for the first time in months a safe 
and comfortable bed. | 

I soon found out that each and every 


day ould ce a Geen ae to survive. 


The first week was one of exploring pos- 
sible resources and chasing down job 
leads. I bought two changes of clothes at a 
thrift shop and blessed my trusty old 
shoes for being durable enough for lots of 
walking up and down hills, and yet pre- 
sentable enough for interviews. 


Last time I had been in Seattle, within 


two days of answering ads I had landed a 
job. Now, nearly 50 years later, I was 
over the hill as far as most employers 
were concerned; I had no fan club. Plus I 
had a history of petit-mal seizures for 
which I took medication. Every fishing 
company application asked point-blank 
about required medications and medical 
history. One company also wanted a letter 
from a dentist, stating I had sound teeth. 
All the companies required I pay for a 
drug test. 

Despite my attempts to be frugal, my 
money went quickly. With no job in sight 
and the shelters full, my rent was due 
again. Furthermore, I had to pay to have 
teeth pulled. The drug test reflected poppy 
seeds I’d had that morning and I had to 
wait three days and pay for a new one. 

Busy and frustrated with trying to 
make progress, I didn’t make friends with 
anyone, until a street outreach worker 
befriended me. She directed me to free 
meals, free clothes, agencies that helped 
with the hotel rent for two more weeks, a 
bounty of encouraging words, and the 
first hugs I'd had in Seattle. 

A week later at a free church lunch, I 
met another outreach worker who told me 
about the Aurora Project, a pilot program 
designed to end a person’s homelessness 
in 90 days. In answer to my prayer, she 
invited me to fill out a long application to 
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be reviewed by a screening committee. I 
would then be notified within a week if I 
had been selected for an interview. I 
jumped at the opportunity and attacked 
that 15-page application with the eager- 
ness of a thirsty horse finding fresh water. 

The application was a series of ques- 
tions about my hopes, disappointments, 
and attitude given different sets of circum- 
stances and situations. The most difficult 
question to answer asked how I felt about 
living among people of color and how I 
would react to racial dissension in a collec- 
tive living situation. At that moment I real- 
ized I could no longer run away from war 
zones. I had to take a stand if I were to ever 
earn again the freedom to be safe, secure, 
and desegregated in an integrated society. 

Five days later my outreach worker noti- 
fied me that the Aurora Project Screening 
Committee had invited me for an interview. 
“This has to be my last ditch stand,” I 
thought as I awaited my turn to be inter- 
viewed. I was broke, out of hope for getting 
a commercial fishing job, and Alaska never 
seemed so far away. I missed my friends in 
Berkeley. I regretted not staying there and 
helping to clean up the mess. Did I really 
want to make a new beginning, or regain a 
new lease on my old life? 

The screening committee, comprised 
of a six-person team, surprised me. They 
were a motley-looking bunch, not the cor- 
porate types I’d expected at first or the 
psychologist-type suggested by the appli- 
cation. Both warm and efficient, they 


_ asked me the same things as did the appli- 


cation. When we finished, they arose from 
their chairs, shook my hands times six and 
told me to wait outside. 


Maybe 15 minutes later they called my | 


name. When I re-entered the room every- 
body but me had a smile on their faces, 


and started. slapping me on the. back, hug-..:.... 
- ging me and making me feel. more wel-...: 
come than I’d felt for years. I was accept- - 


ed! 


The initial screening committee con-. 


sisted of six homeless people with back- 
grounds spanning business, property man- 


‘agement, social welfare, health care and 


teaching. They had, with great ingenuity, 
formed a coalition and purchased for back 
taxes a five-star motel on Seattle’s N. 
Aurora Boulevard. They determined to 


_ turn it into transitional housing for 50 


homeless people who had the guts to sur- 
vive, thrive, and graduate from a rigid 
training program in three months. 

The ultimate goals of the Aurora 
Project were: 

1. A job of the client’s choice. 

2. A permanent residence. 

3. Job skills gained from the project. 

4. Health care and dental insurance. 

5. Sick-pay and disability benefits. 

6. Glasses or contact lenses, if needed. 

7. Drug and alcohol-free friends. 

8. Self-esteem. . ; 

After signing a contract that committed 


me to the program’s rules, I officially - 


became a client resident. I moved my 
meager belongings into the motel with its 
65 five-star rooms, elegant furnishings 
with everything texture- and color-coordi- 
nated, private bath, phone, intercom and 
19” color television. I felt pampered for 
the first time in years. 

Actually I didn’t have a clue as to how 
I could financially make it work, but I had 
faith in my Highest Self that I could do 
this. I kept thinking of my favorite child- 
hood story about the little train engine that 
chugged up the steep hill, saying, “I think 
I can, I think I can.” Only time — 90 days 
with no extensions — would prove or dis- 
prove my hope that I could reach the sum- 
mit and be able to cruise afterwards, say- 
ing, “I knew I could, I knew I could.” 


See Aurora Project page 19 
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‘Thet US. government. and 
corporate media silenced — 


economic. justice, and ‘then 
ae sed tee radical IESE 


ne Husaya Sayfuddiyn 


r. Martin Luther King, Jr. was 
one of America’s greatest 
jleaders. Unlike some other 
Black leaders, his struggle for 
racial equality transcended racial barriers 
and challenged the very moral fiber of 
Americans as a people. He put America’s 
hypocrisy on prime time and attracted fol- 
lowers from all ethnic backgrounds. 

Indeed, whites also lost their lives 
attempting to establish racial justice in 
America, while the government and estab- 
lishment media used spin doctors to justi- 
fy the nation’s unwillingness to enforce 
minority constitutional rights after 400 
years. 

The Civil Rights Movement led = Dr. 
King was considered moderate by most 
political observers. The FBI, however, as 
revealed in once super-secret COINTEL- 
PRO documents, considered King to be 
the most dangerous of all African- 


American leaders because of his ability to ~ 


appeal across the Racial Divide. 

The FBI then began its covert action, as 
is outlined in those once secret COINTEL- 
PRO documents, to: “Prevent the rise of a 
‘messiah’ who could unify, and electrify, 
the militant Black Nationalist movement. 
Malcolm X might have been such a 
“Messiah;’ he is the martyr of the move- 
ment today. Martin Luther King, Stokely 
Carmichael and Elijah Mullammad all 
aspire-to this position: Elijah Muhammad 
is less of a threat because of his age. King 
could be a very real contender for this posi- 
tion should he abandon his supposed ‘obe- 
dience’ to ‘white, liberal doctrines’ (nonvi- 
olence) and embrace Black Nationalism. 
Carmichael has the necessary charisma to 
be a real threat in this way.” 

Dr. King, therefore, in order to remain 
acceptable as a Black leader, indeed, even 
to remain alive; had to toe the political 
line that was acceptable to the covert for- 
mulators of U.S. domestic policy whose 
racist views dominated all U.S. policies 
that they manipulated through covert 
action. These covert actions included the 
assassination of JFK, Malcolm X, and not 
surprisingly, even civil rights workers in 
the South by FBI agents and informants. 

Dr. King and his close associates were 
put under intense surveillance as the FBI 
garnered intelligence to be used to dis- 
credit him. Some of this information was 
leaked to the CIA and disseminated to the 
public through their covert corporate 
media; and caused King extreme pain 
because Americans were looking for a 
perfect Jesus and not a real human being. 
So why was he then assassinated? 

It has become an almost annual parody 
to view and read perfunctory media special 
reports and historic reviews on the birthday 
of the great slain leader who was obviously 
slain by domestic agents of the CIA by the 
admissions of the Oswald-esque stooge, 
James Earl Ray himself. We are shown or 
read a synopsis of his “I have a Dream” 
speech; shown shots and snippets of the 


- Montgomery Bus Boycott and the 


Birmingham desegregation battle; the 
Selma, Alabama, Voting Rights marches; 
then the media coverage ends with his 
assassination in Memphis in 1968. 

All of these events occurred between 
1963 and 1965, except for his assassina- 
tion. So what was Martin doing between 
1965 and 1968 and why the historic gap 
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Martin Luther King of Georgia. 


in his modi biography? 

After Lyndon B. Johnson’s political 
ploy to gain Black and liberal support for 
his Vietnam War policies by his passage 
of the Civil Rights Acts and Voting 
Rights Acts in 1964 and 1965, Dr. King 
began a move to the left, noting that the 
Civil Rights Act was meaningless without 
“human rights and economic rights.” 
While he noted that the law now allowed 
Blacks to eat at lunch counters, there were 
people in America too poor to eat at a 


_restaurant or afford a decent home. 


King said that anti-discrimination laws 


The Paradox Is You 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


Creating Poverty is a worldwide game | 
Although they act like the Poor’s to blame 

That a few can own 100 houses and deny the homeless, 
Then the Poor are perceived to be backboneless. = 


For every dollar they print on air 
And in huge denominations 


Our children will repay —that’s debt regeneration 


_ Paying for a past they did not know 
Paying for a debt they did not blow 


That comes like paper and up in smoke it ES 


For a pocket full of rue... 


_The Paradox is you—And the Air on which it’s printed : 
A papier-maché dream that’s believed i in and trusted 


that makes the world go ‘round; 


And if you follow the truth then you’ *re busted 


_ To poverty with surroundsound 


The Paradox is you with your guarantee ofa lifetime 10U. 
So what you got to lose? Don’t you want to change the rules? 


Driven by fear of what could be 
To lose in the Olympiad for life. _ 
Deadly competition called society 
_ Social relations of lethal notoriety — 


To be the Best — The head that wears a crown cannot rest | 


The Paradox is you 


Like a mirror reflecting itself in another mirror 
Ad infinitum — Dual infinity of offsetting energy 
Until you are in doubt of what you are really all about. 
The Paradox—Colored red, white and blue. 


O America —the Paradox is you. 


Icon by Robert Lentz, Bridge Building Images 


were empty without economic rights. The 
teeming masses of the poor, he noted, tran- 
scended race; and they saw him becoming a 
soldier in a class struggle against social 
injustice and inequality everywhere. 

Dr. King called for radical changes in 
social policies and structures to reduce the 
income gap between rich and poor in a 
movement for economic justice, while call- 
ing for the destruction of social, legal and 
economic edifices that produce beggars. 

On April 4, 1967, King charged the U.S. 
Government with being the biggest purvey- 
or of violence in the world, in a speech to a 
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northern, liberal congregation at New 
York’s Riverside Church. The speech, 
“Beyond Viet Nam” is rarely or never seen 
or discussed in the corporate media. King 
charged the United States with reactionary 
policies that placed it on the wrong side of a 
world revolution for freedom. 

He questioned America’s partnership 
with oppressive oligarchies in Latin 
America and asked why the United States 
was suppressing the freedom-seeking 
forces of the shirtless and barefoot rather 
than supporting them — a question that is 
still unanswered today, even on a domes- 
tic level. Dr. King also criticized capital- 
ism by complaining of Western invest- 
ment capital used in the exploitation of 
Third World nations in utter disregard of 
their social welfare. 

The corporate media immediately vili- 
fied Dr. King following his speech at 
Riverside Church. Time Magazine 
denounced him as a demagogue with a 
script from Hanoi, while the Washington 
Post charged that he had diminished his 
usefulness to his cause, nation and people. 

The now-militant Dr. King then began 
his “Poor People’s Campaign” and criss- 
crossed the nation gathering cadres and 
supporters for a multiracial Poor People’s 
Army that would descend upon 
Washington, D.C., and engage in civil 
disobedience until Congress enacted a 
Poor Man’s Economic Bill of Rights that 
called for a massive jobs program to 
rebuild America’s cities and infrastruc- 
ture. King criticized a Congress that 
exhibited hostility to the poor while 
appropriating military expenditures with 
alacrity and generosity. 

A CIA assassin’s bullet ended King’s 
efforts at mobilizing the poor and those 
concerned for social justice. He was killed 
on April 4, 1968, just weeks before the 
Poor People’s Campaign was to begin. 


Dr. King was a man who, like all great | 


people, became great and was not born 
great. The assassins of Dr. King were cor- 
rect in their assessment of his power and 
abilities. So they killed him and revised 
his story. 


Article by Husayn Sayfuddiyn As-Sufi with 


quotes and chronology from Jeff Cohen, 


Media Beat. 
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True Confessions of a Media CEO 


by Norman Solomon 


ow that the deadline has 

passed for hundreds of top cor- 

porate executives to certify the 

truthfulness of their financial 
books, we may expect more honest 
accounting in the future. But what if the 
heads of major firms were compelled to 
engage in other types of candor? 

Let’s imagine that the CEO of a lead- 
ing media conglomerate felt the need to 
come clean about the firm’s overall activi- 
ties. The public statement might go some- 
thing like this: 

While revenues are down in our broad- 
casting division, we’ve done our best to 
wring every last dollar out of the airwaves 
that the parent company has been able to 
hijack from the public. Fortunately, these 
days, the FCC — we call it the “Federal 
Complicity Cabal” around the office — is 
giving us just about everything we 
demand. In some urban areas, we now 
own at least half a dozen radio stations, 
plus a couple of TV outlets. And the 
restrictions against also owning local 
newspapers are on their way out, too. 

On television, we’ve been able to flood 
the market with more junky old shows than 
ever. The newer sitcoms and dramas con- 
tinue to push the boundaries of exploiting 


sexuality to spike ratings (in sync with like- . 
minded commercials). Most of the movers 


and shakers on our board of directors are 
big supporters of conservative moralizers in 
Washington, but that’s no conflict with 
their commitment to profitable sleaze. 
Whatever works! 

Meanwhile, our TV news division is 
paring down to the essentials. (Rest 
assured there’ll be no skimping on 


Photo from Rising Up: Class Warfare in America from the Streets to the Airwaves by Richard Edmondson. 
Giant media conglomerates have bought up hundreds of radio stations around the 
nation, a move which locks out maverick “free radio” stations from the airwaves. 


wardrobes and hair spray.) We’ve cut 
back on producers, researchers and those 
still eager to engage in actual journalism. 
And we’ve brought additional talent on 
board with reliable devotion to our corpo- 
rate model. Prodded by management, 
boat-rockers have walked the plank. 

After buying several hundred radio sta- 
tions across the country since enactment of 
the bipartisan telecommunications law in 
1996, we’re able to clone our sound with 
just enough trickery to make most people 
think they’re listening to a station with a 
local staff. For those who don’t care for our 
daily offerings of Rush Limbaugh, Dr. 
Laura and various imitators, we provide the 
free-market choice of insipid oldies and 
present-day pop to help listeners wile away 
their pitiful consumptive lives. 


Poor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


by Leonard Roy Frank 


On Greed 


| 1. The most alarming sign of the state of our society now is that our leaders have the 
courage to sacrifice the lives of our young people in war, but have not the courage to 
tell us that we must be less greedy and less wasteful. 
WENDELL BERRY (contemporary American farmer, environmentalist and writer), “What We Learned 


from the Gulf War,” Progressive, November 1991 


2. Greed is all right. Greed is healthy. You can be greedy and still feel good about yourself. 
IVAN BOESKY (contemporary American financier), commencement address at the School of Business 
Administration, University of California, Berkeley, 18 May 1986. Scriptwriters Stanley Weiser and Oliver 
Stone paraphrased Boesky’s words (spoken by Michael Douglas in the role of Gordon Gekko) in the 1987 
film Wall Street: “Greed is good. Greed is right. Greed works. Greed will save the U.S.A.” 


3. To be clever enough to get all that money, one must be stupid enough to want it. 
G. K. CHESTERTON (English writer, 1874-1936), “The Paradise of Thieves,” The Wisdom Of Father 


Brown, 1914 


4. There is nothing so characteristic of narrowness and littleness of soul as the love of 


riches. 


CICERO (Roman philosopher and political leader, 1st cent. B.C.), De officiis, translated by Walter Miller, 1913 


5. Wall Street, where enough is never enough. 
ALISON LEIGH COWAN (contemporary American journalist), “Divorce, Wall Street Style,” New York 


Times, 22 January 1989 


6. Well, it’s sundown on the union / And what’s made in the U.S.A. / Sure was a good 


idea / “Til greed got in the way. 


BOB DYLAN (contemporary American songwriter and singer), “Union Sundown” (song), 1983 


7. Financial genius consists almost entirely of avarice and a rising market. 
JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH (contemporary Canadian-born American economist), “Financial Genius Is 


Before the Fall,” Harper’s, November 1969 


8. Last week, as the House narrowly passed its version of an economic stimulus pack- 
age, the dominant motive at work appeared once again to be greed. The Republicans 
who control the House thumbed their noses at the ordinary Americans who will absorb 
the brunt of the economic downturn and shamelessly gift-wrapped yet another bundle 
of tax cuts for the very well-to-do. The package has very little to do with economic 
recovery. It’s about using the shield of war and economic hard times as a cover for the 
perpetual task of funneling government largesse to the very rich. 

BOB HERBERT (contemporary American journalist), “Shame in the House,” New York Times, 29 October 2001 


9. The appetite for riches will expand in direct proportion to your actual wealth. 
JUVENAL (Roman writer, A.D. 2nd cent.), Satires, translated by Peter Green, 1967 


10. Even in a time of elephantine vanity and greed, one never has to look far to see the 


campfires of gentle people. 


GARRISON KEILLOR (contemporary American radio personality and writer), “The Meaning of Life,” We 


Are Still Married, 1989 


We’re excited about the expanding rev- 
enue stream for product placements in our 
movies. Showing the brand on a can of 
beer or a pack of cigarettes can really help 
us meet our shooting budgets. Only half in 


jest, we’re wondering if we might be able 


to get some marquee stars to temporarily 
adopt nicknames during a movie’s release. 
There’s no telling how much we might be 
able to fetch from a three-way deal with 
Julia “Marlboro” Roberts. 

Speaking of cigarettes, our magazine 
division now does a better job of going 


light on smoking-and-health articles. The. 


firm relies on many millions of ad dollars 
from tobacco companies, and it would be 
financially irresponsible to publish lots of 
stories about the horrors of lung cancer and 
emphysema due to smoking. In that spirit, 


during the past year, our print outlets have 
downplayed the strong new evidence of 
serious hazards from secondhand smoke. 

On the Internet, while revenues are 
down, we’ve been filling people’s screens 
with enough pop-up ads and other obnox- 
ious features to partly compensate. Also, 
our search-engine department has been 
taking plenty of payoffs — all perfectly 
legal — from site owners who’d rather be 
in the top 10 listings instead of showing 
up as number 247. Ha ha. 

Our book division is finding better 
ways to communicate with the biggest 
chains before we sign up new authors. If 
the key execs who place orders for 
Borders or Barnes & Noble stores aren’t 
enthusiastic about particular manuscripts, 
we ought to think twice or three times 
about sinking our capital into publishing 
them. It’s far smarter to fatten the adver- 
tising budget for the next blockbuster by 
Tom Clancy (or whoever the heck he 
hired to write “his” latest book) than to 
roll the dice for a dozen works of purport- 
ed art by earnest nobodies. 

At the media outlets owned by our 
conglomerate, quite a few employees are 
sincerely dedicated to the finest principles 
of journalism, artistic expression and pub- 
lic service. To be honest, such dedication 
can impede the maximization of profits 
that our shareholders have every right to 
expect. But, over time, clear rewards and 
tacit punishments are apt to result in won- 
drous transformations. As we move for- 
ward into a brave new multimedia world, 
surely the best is yet to come. 


Norman Solomon’s latest book is The Habits 


of Highly Deceptive Media. His syndicated © 
_ column focuses on media and politics. 


11. Imagine no possessions / I wonder if you can / No need for greed and hunger / A 
brotherhood of man / Imagine all the people / Sharing all the world. 
JOHN LENNON (English songwriter and singer, 1940-1980), “Imagine” (song), 1971 


12. [The Enron story is] the story of the nineties. This is about corporate greed. It is the 
result of two decades of erosion of business ethics. 


ARTHUR LEVITT (contemporary American Securities and Exchange Commission chairman during the 
Clinton Administration), quoted in Jane Mayer, “The Accountants’ War,” New Yorker, 22 April 2002 


13. The responsibility for insurrections rests in the last analysis upon the unimaginative 
greed and endless stupidity of the dominant classes. 
WALTER LIPPMANN (American journalist, 1889-1974), A Preface To Politics, 1914 


14. When one has shoes, he won’t have a coat. I choke up watching the children walk 
in the mud. It seems that some new people have arrived in the favela. They are ragged 
with undernourished faces. What I revolt against is the greed of people who squeeze 
other people as if they were squeezing oranges. : 


CAROLINO MARIA de JESUS (contemporary Brazilian street scavenger), 29 May 1958, Child Of The 
Dark: The Diary Of Carolina Maria De Jesus, translated by David St. Clair, 1962 


15. The love of money is the root of all evil. 


PAUL (Hebrew Christian’apostle, A.D. Ist cent.), 1 Timothy 6:10 


16. Greed for ownership has taken such a hold of us that we seem to be possessed by 


wealth rather than to possess it. 


PLINY the YOUNGER (Roman writer, A.D. 1st cent.), Letters, translated by Betty Radice, 1963 


17. Anonymous: How much money is enough? 


Rockefeller: A little more. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER SR. (American industrialist, 1839-1937) 


18. It has been demonstrated again and again, from Imperial Rome to Weimar 
Germany, that epidemic greed is a symptom not of reveling in present triumphs but of a 


fear that the game is winding down. 


LAURENCE SHAMES (contemporary American writer), “Wall Street’s Greed Is Fueled by Fear,” New York 


Times, 15 June 1989 


19. “Nauseating” greed [is the right] adjective for people who are intent on adding still 
more money to their hundreds of millions or billions of dollars in personal riches — 
while, every day, thousands of other human beings are dying from lack of such necessi- 


ties as minimal health care and nutrition. 


NORMAN SOLOMON, “Corporate-Owned Media Refuse to Address the Deeper Issues of Business Greed 
and Corruption,” Street Spirit (San Francisco), August 2002 


20. If all the rich men in the world divided up their money among themselves, there 


wouldn’t be enough to go round. 


CHRISTINA STEAD (Australian novelist, 1902-1983), “Credo,” House Of All Nations, 1938 
. ° e °. ° i 
21. Greed and stinginess are different sides of the same coin. 


22. Greed is the parent of grief; first to others, then to oneself. 


23. Greed, like ignorance, is a tough taskmaster. 


24. The greedier, the needier. 


28 28 2 2 2K 2 2k 2 2k ok 2K KOR 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of over 20,000 
quotations chosen by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999, and The Random 
House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary, with over 6,000 sayings from 1000 humorists. 
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Big Siste 
Ug Sister 
Some call my brother a bum, lazy and shift- 
less, but he never asked for a dime from the 
family. He's fiercely independent. He wants 
| to contact with the world we call normal; 

| he's sunk below the earth to his own cavern. 


Story by George Wynn 


t the age of 45, I applied myself to my studies 

and became a psychiatric nurse, probably 

because of an unconscious wish to resurrect 

my brother’s life. I truly feared Pierce would 
perish amidst the urban chaos. I hoped to persuade him to 
return to Florida with me — to try to give him a new start 
in life. Everyone needs somebody in their corner; I want- 
ed to be that person for my brother. 

So, in the June heat wave, I packed my sundresses and 
headed North. Now perhaps had I been a proper Southern 
belle, I would have been horrified by the sleazy back 
streets of Boston; but having labored in Florida factories, 
I was accustomed to vulgarity. 

To ascertain the details of my brother’s life would 
require the smarts of Sherlock Holmes. Much of his ten 
years in Boston were a conundrum, a mixture of contra- 
diction, mystery and deliberate deceit to protect and 
savor his own privacy. I don’t begrudge him his decision. 
After all, he’s the one that suffered, not me. 

Some call him a bum, lazy and shiftless, but he never 
asked for a dime from the family. He’s fiercely independent 
and loyal to those he can trust who reside in the same cir- 
cumstances as his. He wants no contact with the world we 
call normal; he’s sunk below the earth to his own cavern. 

Someone told me the truth yesterday. I knew little 
about Pierce’s life, or what he’d done since he left 
Florida after his divorce. After losing custody of his chil- 
dren, he’d plainly just given up. Most of his pals would 
acknowledge my presence with wan smiles but were 
reluctant to reveal any information — all except for the 
thin, sensitive poet, Luigi. —- 

Over tea in a dingy basement tavern hangout, I shook 
out my long, blond hair, then leaned back in my torn, 
red-velvet chair and began to listen and learn about Luigi 
and his interactions with my brother. I furtively glanced 
at sly-faced women — baring slit-mini-skirt thighs with 
no resemblance to Vargas legs — ensconced on tattooed 
bikers’ laps. One of the young ladies cast an unfriendly 
look in Luigi’s direction. 

Luigi had few friends. Even on the street, mustachioed 
Luigi, with his imitation silk scarves wrapped around his 
collar, attired in his trademark sailor’s shirt, red beret, 
and hightop red sneakers, was considered an oddball. He 
remembered how at a church meal, when he’d offered up 
his verse, laden with romantic visions of nature, how 
hardened homeless faces stared at him as if he were hal- 
lucinating. “What a dreamer!” a young tough jeered. 

“Dreams can become realities,” loquacious Luigi 
countered, looking for a friendly face in the crowd. 

“Yeah, stinking realities,” flared the tough’s girlfriend 
to an overwhelming chorus of laughter. 

But Pierce remained silent, respectful after all the oth- 
ers had departed. And when he fixed his steady eyes on 
Luigi and said, “Recite me another poem,” that did it. 

“What happiness,” Luigi declared to me, in recounting 
how he met my brother. “I had a hundred of my poems 
memorized.” He paused. “I may be a bit too effeminate 
for the veterans of the street, but Pierce is the most egali- 


tarian man I ever met. As long as an individual treats him _ 


fairly, they’re a friend for life.” 

_ The two men had worked together at a pizzeria. One 
morning, while a heavy rain fell, Luigi stood on the cob- 
blestone under a streetlight in the North End, possessed 
by a stream of consciousness, and began scribbling furi- 
ously. He missed his bus at Haymarket Station, arriving 
late at the job. “You’re finished, Louie,” shouted the 
meaty-faced boss. 

“Luigi,” protested the poet. 

The boss’ face reddened. “Louie, Luigi, lunatic — 
you’re still fired!” 

Nevertheless, the next day he met Pierce after work, 
who handed over a big coffee and flipped him a sandwich 
of coldcuts from under his coat; my brother had fixed it for 
Luigi while the boss stocked shelves in back. “You’re an 
aristocrat of the street,” Luigi exclaimed in gratitude. 

“I’m a thief and you’re nuts,” Pierce said good- 
naturedly. “Let’s take a walk in the woods. It’s a good 


as Art by Joy DeStefano 


It was as though I felt responsible for Pierce's well-being, as though any 


day for your poems.” 

They rumbled off into the Middlesex Fells. Pierce sat 
on a log entranced listening to Luigi, as if he were in the 
Garden of Eden, smiling as birds flew by. 

~ “You really like my stuff, don’t“you Pierce?” Pierce 
stretched his wiry six-foot frame and nodded firmly. 

“Why?” asked Luigi. 

After a withering pause, Pierce bowed his head and 
said, “It soothes me... because I’m so miserable, so damn 
miserable.” 

Nothing had prepared Luigi for Pierce’s depression, 
but he’d learned that something which had been troubling 
Pierce would begin to unwind. 

Then the two men returned to the abandoned old 
garage they called home. They looked around the garage 
suspiciously. Usually the mice greeted them at the door 
but tonight they shied away in the corner. “We forgot to 
leave them the cheese,” grinned Pierce. 

“My fault,” admitted Luigi. 

“No faults,” said Pierce, patting Luigi on the shoulder. 

As I was finishing up my second tea, listening intently 
as Luigi continued bringing me up to date about my 
brother, he looked at me with serious eyes, saying, 
“That’s what I like about Pierce: He rarely quarrels — 
accepts everything as fate.” 

In the days to come, Luigi and I developed an instinc- 
tive rapport. Yet he rarely asked me anything personal 
about myself. One morning while walking through the 


Boston Common, I asked him why not. 


He stared into my cobalt-blue eyes. “Oh, all big sisters 
are the same,” he lashed out with the self-assurance of a 
ringmaster. It was almost as if he were shielding Pierce 
from what he perceived to be my overprotectiveness. 
Seeing that I was taken aback by his bluntness, his face 
mellowed and with big black eyes soft as a clown’s, he 
sweetly touched the top of my hand, grazing my 
turquoise bracelet. He genuinely liked me. 

Why so much about Luigi? Well, it turns out Luigi 
became sort of an intermediary between Pierce and I. 
You see, for a week, Pierce turned up every morning at a 
bench in the Public Gardens. I’d stop off first at Au Bon 
Pain and get his favorite chicken tarragon sandwich. At 
first things went fairly well between us. He might even 
take me up on my offer of returning to Florida, Pierce 
said. Then, just when I thought it was a done deal, and 
pronounced, “It’s going to be so nice being near my 
brother again,” Pierce stammered, “T don’t know, Sis.” 

“You don’t know,” I declared. 

“T got used to being without anybody long ago.” 

“That’s something you shouldn’t have gotten used to,” 
I said. “Think positive. Think of the future.” 


deepening depression would be on my conscience forever. 


“Future,” he repeated, looking at me with the sorrow- 
ful face of a man awaiting the hangman’s noose. “You 
wouldn’t understand, Sis.” 

“Listen Pierce, just because I don’t know the anxieties 


~ of homeless nights doesn’t mean we can’t communicate.” 


“Tt ain’t that.” 

“Why don’t you leave the city if it’s treated you so 
unkindly?” I challenged. 

He sighed heavily, “It don’t matter anymore. Hell, I 
ain’t never been stable.” 

Suddenly, in the adrenaline of feverish words I cried 
out, “Pierce, you pathetic, self-pitying madman!” 

His eyes bugged out fearfully as if the possibility of 
my maneuvering him into a madhouse lock-up raced 
through his mind. He rose rapidly. “Gotta go, Sis.” 

As I watched him hurry off into the shadows and traf- 
fic of Arlington Street M.B.T.A. Station, I scolded 
myself for my mistake. 

The next two days Pierce didn’t appear. I sat reminisc- 
ing. There were only two of us. We never knew our 
father; our mother died when we were in our late teens. I 
had lovers but I never married. 

Finally, I returned to Florida. Luigi became a wonder- 
ful pen pal and dear friend. He faithfully wrote to me at 
the end of each month. 

Then in the fall, after I sent Pierce and Luigi a hun- 
dred dollars, the letters stopped for several weeks. I 
couldn’t sleep, becoming absorbed in my fears. When 
things became personal, my professional training desert- 
ed me. It was as though I felt responsible for Pierce’s 
well-being, as though any deepening depression would 
be on my conscience forever. Just as I was dreading the 
worst, a letter arrived, my name and address badly scrib- 
bled. Usually Luigi’s printing was immaculate. Please 
God, I said to myself, don’t let the first line read, “Pierce 
hanged himself from a tree on the Charles River.” 

I tore open the letter. “Sorry about the delay. Me and 
Pierce are munching on chicken tarragon sandwiches and 
feeding the ducks crackers in the Public Gardens. We 
been celebrating. God bless Keno! Pierce hit for $450, 
twice, on your gift. He*says he especially likes this park 
bench because it brings you to mind. It’s like a part of 
your aura entered into his body — temporarily anyway. 
He smiles at passers-by saying, ‘It’s good to be alive.’” 

At the end of the letter, Pierce wrote, simply, “Thanks 
Sis.” It was the first time he had written anything in ten 
years. My heart warmed. It was a start. 

So tonight in the quiet equanimity of raindrops from 
my balcony, I finished reading the novel, You Can’t Go 
Home Again. Now it’s time to say a prayer for Pierce — 
and Luigi too. 


j~ 
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Heading 
NORTH 


The stern glances of some 
roomers made Rufus feel 
like the quintessential ex- 
convict. The fires of discon- 
tent had been stirred by a 
retired detective with con- 
tacts and a penchant for 
research and evil. 


by George Wynn 


ufus McDaniel was storing 
books in the prison library 
storeroom when he was called 
into the warden’s office. He 
gritted his teeth and hoped for the best. 

“It’s all over,” declared the warden. 
“You been a model prisoner. The board 
granted parole. You getting time off for 
good behavior. Release date is two 
weeks.” Rufus was cheered by the news. 
He licked his lips, relaxing his 180-pound 
frame of wiry black muscle. 

“You know,” said the warden, “We got 
a good halfway program that [ can set you 
up with in town.” 

Rufus rubbed his chin with his thumb 
and forefinger, thinking it over. “Thanks, 
Warden, but I seen enough of Texas. I’m 
heading north.” 

On the Greyhound, Rufus read a dog- 
eared copy of the novel Demian. He had 
steel-wool hair and thick reading glasses. 
Rufus ruminated on a Hermann Hesse 
passage: “Each man had only one genuine 
vocation — to find the way to himself. He 
might end up as poet or madman, as 
prophet or criminal — that was not his 
affair, ultimately it was of no concern.” 

Rufus’ forehead became tense. Images 
from the past crept into his mind. As he 
returned from pitching a minor league 
game one night, he’d beaten a transgres- 
sor to a bloody and fatal pulp. Twenty 
years in the penitentiary might not have 
been adequate recompense for killing a 
man in a crime of passion; but according 
to the Lone Star State, he’d paid his dues. 

There was a full moon over Seattle. 
The September wind blowing across from 
Puget Sound felt cool and healthy. It 
swirled around the new modern buildings 
and down into a gray-stone retirement 
hotel window in the downtown area. 


SAD END FOR A 
SWEET SPIRIT 
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ME See 


On the fourth floor, an old woman 
rebuttoned her homemade sweater and lis- 
tened to the news on a 13” black-and- 
white set. Bookshelves replete with clas- 
sics lined the walls. Miriam Jones didn’t 
get out much — only for small grocery 
shopping. You see, Miriam Jones wasn’t 
ready for 1990. She still lived in the 
small-town mental landscape of Cottage 
Grove, Oregon, where she’d been a librar- 
ian for years on end. 

Her door was open as if to politely 
welcome invisible visitors. Had boredom 
not come to be her companion during the 
last year, the door might have been closed 
shut. She still retained a curiosity in 
objects and things, and viewed boredom 
as a lack of communication with interest- 
ing, flesh-and-blood people. She spent her 
days sitting in a big oak rocking chair 
reading, day-dreaming and jotting down 
private thoughts. 

Worn-out suitcase in hand, Rufus 
marched through the doors of the Second 
Avenue Hotel. In his first glance, he sized 
up the lobby rats: dried-up spinsters and 
crabby old men. These suited him fine; 
peace and quiet were his Mecca. “T need a 
room,” he announced. 

The desk clerk looked him up and 
down. “Weekly or monthly?” 

“Weekly,” said Rufus. 

“That'll be a hundred dollars.” 

Rufus nodded. “All right.” He placed a 
roll of twenties on the counter. 

“Room 408,” said the desk clerk. 

It was after eight o’clock when the 


A Berkeley Mystery 


by Kevin McFarren 


er head was bobbing in the 
water. That was all that was 
left of her. I knew the color of 
that jet-black hair. It came out 
of a bottle. I knew that bright-red lipstick, 
now smeared grotesquely across her 
swollen mouth. She had been a beauty — 
sensual, but childlike. 

She had offered herself to me one cold, 
lonely night. Her track marks and track 
record told me to say “No.” So I held her 
until she fell asleep, with an expression of 
sadness and hurt on her lovely face. Now 
the crabs and sharks were feeding on her. 

Sergeant Doyle, who investigates 
homicides in Berkeley, stomped over to 
me. He wanted to know what I was doing 
at this crime scene. I was just walking 
Persimmon’s dog along Cesar Chavez 
Park. I had no idea I would stumble across 
a dead body, let alone one of someone I 
had known. 

She was a sweet spirit. She sold herself 
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incessant coughing across the hall intensi- 
fied. Rufus knocked on the door. “Who’s 
there?” asked an easy female voice. 

“Your neighbor in 408. Just moved in. 
Ma’am, you all right?” 

“Not really,” she sniffled. “Would you 
like a cup of coffee?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Come on in, neighbor.” 

“Rufus McDaniel,” he said, extending 
his long-fingered hand. 

“Miriam Jones,” she wheezed. She 
might have been 75 or 80. She had bright 
blue eyes, as wondrous as a child’s. That 
smile belonged only to a sincere woman. 
“Do you like to read, Rufus?” 

He nodded. “When I read I feel alive. I 
was a high school drop-out. Literature 
became my salvation.” ‘= 

‘Ts that right?” she replied. Rufus bowed 
his head slightly. “You’ve got the sad eyes 
of a man who’s been to hell and back.” 

“You could say that,” he answered. 

“I’m a good listener,” she said, bending 
over and patting his head like a kind moth- 
er. She captivated him by her concern. He 
felt a warmth in his heart that he had 
thought he no longer possessed. Forgetting 
everything negative, he yielded to these 
feelings of comfort that released the bitter 
jailhouse blues. His sixth sense told him she 
was the sort of woman without anything to 
hide; here he could speak freely. 

In the next hour, she learned about the 
life of a poor sharecropper, an auto- 
mechanic-turned-fastball-pitcher who 
wound up an incarcerated man. 


on the stroll when she needed to feed her 
habit. More often, she just wanted not to 
be alone. Such a beautiful woman. I can 
still never figure out why she ended up on 
the street. She wanted to hear she was 
pretty. She was. Maybe that was what 
killed her. Maybe not. 

The sergeant and I do not get along 
well. Like so many police officers, he has 
a strong antipathy against people on the 
street and those who work on their behalf. 
I don’t care. What really frustrates him is 
that I am not intimidated by him. But he 
does have a badge and a gun... 

I know her boyfriend, but I didn’t share 
that information with Doyle. The 
boyfriend, Manny, scored for her and set 
her up with “clients,” but he was no killer. 


He lacked the cojones. Still, I needed to 


speak with him. He may be dumber than a 
brick, but he was the first and best source 
of information I could think of. 

When I finally tracked him down, I 
knew he could not help me. He was dev- 
astated. Not surprising. She had supported 
him for years. What she saw in him I will 
never know. She had been his meal ticket. 
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“But you never quit,” said Mirian. 

“Never have, never will.” Rufus rose 
abruptly from his armchair. “I'll be back.” 

“Where you going?” Miriam asked. 

“Ma’am, you need some Robitussin 
and aspirin.” 

“But the money,” she gestured with a 
bony finger. 

“You’re good for it,” he said. From 
that night on they became the best of 
friends. 

In the evening, after Rufus completed 
work on a construction crew, they would 
savor Dostoevsky’s The Possessed, taking 
turns reading out loud. Together, he and 
Miriam trudged through the snow of 19th 
century peasant Russia and offered up 
prayers to saintly Orthodox icons. 

Rufus learned that Miriam had had a 
simple life; she never married, and had no 
children. She’d come to Seattle after her 
retirement to care for an ailing sister who 
had recently died. 

In the following months, Rufus became 
troubled by the unrelenting, stern glances 
of some roomers that made him feel like 
the quintessential ex-convict. Several | 
weeks later, a group of tenants met to dis- 
cuss a petition for the eviction of Rufus 
McDaniel. The fires of discontent had 
been stirred by a retired detective with 
contacts and a penchant for research and 
evil. They feared for their lives: What if 
he had a relapse of violence? After all, 
there was the ugly recidivism statistic. 

Miriam seemed dumbstruck by the 
news but tried to reassure Rufus that 
everything would be all right. “Have faith, 
Rufus.” 

Rufus shrugged his shoulders. “I hear 
they don’t bother outlaws in Alaska,” he 
replied. “Damn,” he cursed himself. “Sure 
is a shame. No two ways about it.” 

It was time. Rufus got his pay the next 
day and packed. He wrote a note to 
Miriam and slipped it under the door. He 
checked his ferry schedule and then 
crossed over from Pike Place Market to 
the waterfront. Rufus stood on deck, lean- 
ing his sinewy forearms on the cool iron 
railing. Well, things almost worked out. 
“Almost” — the story of his life. He’d 
almost made it to the major leagues. 

That night he dreamed he saw Miriam. 
She sat in the stands clapping her hands as 
he pitched a shutout. As he walked off the 
mound, she smiled at him and he smiled 
back and waved. . 

In Seattle, Miriam Jones rocks, reread- 
ing Crime and Punishment. A silent prayer 
before sleep. A journal entry. Then, “God 
bless you, Rufus. Fare thee well.” 

It had been so long since he’d had a 
real friend, his last note to her had said. 
Her eyes closed shut. Fulfilled. A brief 
but sweet memory. 


He claimed she had no enemies. Maybe. 

When I stopped crying, I got really 
angry. I don’t lose my temper often, but 
when I do, stay out of my way. I was very 
fond of her. Perhaps I loved her. Someone 
had violated her. I needed to resolve this. 
Someone had to pay. I am not a nasty per- 
son, but I was going to track down this 
horrible person and hurt him hard. So 
does that make me nasty? I hope so. 

Against all common sense, I confront- 
ed Sergeant Doyle. I needed information. 
He was not happy to see me. I wanted the 
truth. He told me a story. The Berkeley 
police had hidden the story of a serial 
killer. The victims were young women, 
decapitated and dropped in the water off 
the Berkeley Marina. 

After I lost my breakfast, I wanted to 
find this killer. I had some knowledge 
from the sergeant. White guy, early for- 
ties, brown hair. Drives a white Subaru. I 
could find him, maybe. 

Sadly, I never got my revenge. 
Sergeant Doyle found him first and put a 
hollow-point 9MM in his left eye. More’s 
the pity. 
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SOME LITTLE SUMMERTIME ANGEL 


I wonder what this little girl’s doing 
here all knobby-kneed and defiant. 


Story by Eric Robertson 


get stoned with a white-bearded, grizzled old man 
leaning on a concrete trashcan. He is telling me about 
northern pot growth like an old forty-niner. Whistling 
about the good old days. Gold in them thar hills. 

A young black man joins us. He’s got brown freckles 
on caramel skin. On his nose. Below his eyes. He’s look- 
ing for a good time, but I ain’t got nothing for him. No 
dope. No good times. He pulls a beat up Newport from his 
pocket and works it into a straight line for his mouth. 

~ Then, real slow, he starts searching like he’s got some- 
thing somewhere, looking into my eyes, laying his pockets 
out on the trash can, digging slow, saying he’s going to 
find it, he’s going to find it somewhere. 

When I hear firecrackers go off up the street, I discover 
matches in my pocket and fumble to give the young man a 
light. Two girls walk by and he says he fucked one. He 
says it real loud, like I don’t believe him. 

I say, “yeah, yeah, yeah man,” in an intense whisper, 
scared he might call them our way. Then for some reason | 
say, I’m from Mississippi. ?m from down south.” 

All the sudden it gets real quiet and the old prospector 
blows in like a desert breeze. He asks us, “What is real?” 

It stops me dead for a bit, but I put in my two cents. 
Then the young man starts in, real quiet at first, twinkling 
like a star, sounding book-learned, winding up his words, 
getting faster, selling, all the sudden selling his shit, say- 
ing how his folks have a two-story house and a 
Winnebago. Selling bullshit ideas like I gotta believe. I 
gotta understand. 


Then this big fat woman comes over and leans on they 


trashcan and all the sudden he’s trying to sell her, nudging 
me, saying, “You like her?” And I gotta say, “Yes, yes I 
like her,” ‘cause she’s batting eyelashes and making these 
little giggles and fake smiles. 


| CORPORATE WELFARE 101 


Warning, weird satire ahead! — Shanniqua Wilson, have been unable to 
find employment that also provides 


But I say, “I can’t stick around.” I can’t stick around 
for the rest. I start to go, but I can’t ‘cause the young 
man’s shaking my hand, pressing something into my hand. 
A token for a porno flick. Tits and tales you win. 

But now I’m really leaving and the young man’s by my 
side. We are walking fast. We are walking angry. 

I say, “You wanted to kill me back there. You were so 
angry you wanted to kill me.” 

He says, “What? Naw man. Hey, I’m a partyer. I want 
to have fun. That’s all I want is to have some fun.” 

The moon is out and we sit down near a parking lot with 
all these people. Walking people. Sitting people. Waking 
dead dream people. It’s real quiet and the sidewalk is blue 
and everybody seems to be listening to something in the air 
— some weird electronic shit that I can’t see. 

The young man tells me to open my hand and I do. He 
puts three tiny white balls in my palm and tells me to hold 
them tighter than I’ve held anything before. I do hold 
them. In fact, I squeeze them like my life depends on it. I 
squeeze so tight I feel them pinched in the skin across my 
palm. Then he says open and I do. Like a flower. Like all 
my strength is gone. 

He takes the white rocks and presses them into a glass 
pipe. He works them gently into the copper wire. Then he 
lights it and I see his profile. Serious-faced. Cross-eyed 
concentration on the flame. Lips wrapped around the tube. 

He finishes and tries to hand me the pipe. Says, “Here.” 

I say, “No thanks.” 

“Here. Come on, try some.” 

“No.” 

“Come on. You have to at least try some.” 

Then I look up and there is this little girl straddling a 
ten-speed bike, barely old enough to hold it up. 

“Leave him alone,” she says. “He don’t have to try it. 
He don’t have to do anything he don’t want.” 

I look at the man, then back at the girl and wonder what 
she’s doing here. What’s this little girl doing here all 
knobby-kneed and defiant? 

I just get up and start walking toward Carl’s Jr. I walk 
toward that bright fast food light that makes it all seem 
harsher than it really is. 


by George Wynn 


reek of rat race and the 


Tenderloin Blues 


the streets where i seek a friend 


Art by Christa 
Occhiogrosso 


| The Untouchables 
of San Francisco 
by George Wynn 


by TJ Johnston 


6 (4 y defense company needs 
a contract,” pleads Pearl 
(last name not given). 


“Gimme some money.” Leslie Mahoney 
of Volunteer Pros interjects some advice 
on salesmanship for corporate hustlers- 


urgency and refrain from using ‘gimme’ 
in your request.” 

“My defense company needs a con- 
tract,” Pearl reiterates. “Or the terrorists 
are gonna bomb your district.” 

“Better,” Mahoney nods approvingly. 
“Still, I would suggest you defend your 
argument a bit more. Congressmen are 
accustomed to long-winded explanations.” 
| In her tattered jacket, Pearl doesn’t 

look like the typical Lockheed-Martin 
executive in her role-playing session 
with Mahoney. But don’t judge her too 
harshly. In fact, the 52-year-old General 
Assistance recipient is one of the star 
pupils in Mahoney’s workshop, Wealth 
from Welfare. 

“We’re helping our clients build on 
their existing skills to take themselves 
out of abject poverty,” Mahoney 
declares. “Why beg for spare change to 
survive, when they could thrive on mil- 


rate panhandling?” Where class members 
had to report to caseworkers before, they 
are now preparing themselves to appear 
before Congressional committees. 

The timing couldn’t be more appro- 
priate, as the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act 
that former President Bill Clinton signed 
in 1996 is now up for reauthorization in 
Congress. Many of the class members, 
including 20-year-old mother of three 


in-training: “Show us more a sense of 


lions, even billions, by learning corpo- . 


across from golden gate park 
the 71 bus stops 

from the trees 

a bag-laden unshaven man appears 
he sits beside a Chinese woman 
who squeezes her nostrils 
with thumb 

and changes her seat 

and with her feet 

she speaks a thousand insults 


drone of a schizoid saxophone 

is like an empty face 

beating fingertips on red brick 
pondering will nobody in 

this neighborhood ever give a shit 


enough for childcare. But if Shanniqua 
snags a lobbying position in a lucrative 
industry like agribusiness or petrochemi- 
cals, she says, “I could hire an immigrant 
lady to look after my kids. I just hope 
there’s enough to pay her to keep those 
little hellraisers in line.” 

Mahoney came up with the idea fo 
this novel workfare program over 
Cosmopolitans. The former United Way 
fundraiser was drowning her sorrows 
over the closing of the September 11 
Fund. Her husband, an Arthur Andersen 
accountant, had just been charged with 
obstruction. When her brainstorm hit, her 
husband gave her a cocktail napkin and 
she mapped an outline of her plan. 

“I knew I could teach the class 
myself,” she beams. “I used to facilitate 
sensitivity workshops at United Way.” 

Today, Mahoney gets state contracts 
for her unorthodox life-skills classes in 
Corporate Begging 101 and Advanced 
Telepanhandling (the classes are manda- 
tory for her clients). In addition to peti- 
tioning lawmakers, her clients learn how 
to file expense reports for tax purposes. 
Those three-martini lunches might be 
expensive, but Mahoney maintains, 
they’re worth it. “Like they say, you 
have to spend money to make money!” 

“I didn’t see any future before signing 
up,” declares longtime SSI recipient 
Marco Velasquez. “After I finish, I’m 
going to see if I could move back to LA 
and get us a new football stadium.” 
Bringing the National Football League 
back to Los Angeles has given him a 
renewed sense of purpose. 

For graduation, Mahoney is taking her 
class to a cocktail lounge. The Cosmos are 
on her — her expense account, that is. 


I Hear My Brother 


by Gloria M. Rodriguez 


I hear him weeping 

within the shadows of the day 
Unreturned ghosts call out 
through his sensitive soul 

he has tried to callous over 


i want to scream multicultural 
means homeless folks too 
what really stinks 

is the inability of the city 

to break out of paranoia 

and do something 

for the unlucky 

without a bucket 

to piss in 


It is the memories that 

creep out from sores that never heal 
bandaids that never completely cover 
memories of mangled bodies 
disturbed minds 

black pajama stealth 

raising hair at the nap 

- sweat from all body crevices 

desire to wrench from the stomach’s pit 
and the mind’s abyss 

keeps his memories turning 

while he weeps 

within the shadows of the day 


The Art of Survival 
by George Wynn 


Every night the chinese lady 
soaks her feet in a basin 

of steaming hot water in 

her cheap room facing 
stockton street noise 


Unreturned ghosts call out 

wanting to be placed in soil of their own 
with dignity of marker 

to claim their part 

demanded by government and Fate 


across the hall the rattle * 
of children’s toys releases 
a smile below her wrinkled brow 


forever on the go 
she is the forgotten woman 

of mister willie brown’s camelot 
she lives for trash barrels 

and to smash cans and bottles 
for the recycling mecca 
which has bought her 
another dollar and blister 


I hear him weeping 
I feel his tears 

that the shadow of the day never hides 
and his sensitive soul 
has tried to callous over 


He is my brother 
he could be yours, too 


atic QS ee 
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‘| why grieve the faithless, fickle forms 
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The Outsider’s Outsider 


(The worst form of homelessness is to feel 
unloved and unwanted. — Mother Teresa) 


by Joan Beth Clair 


I am the outsider’s outsider, a noble category, 
others flee like a cat up a tree 

to avoid an encounter with me, 

as if I have escaped a cage; 

they do not invite, entice, me to their way of life. 


The way of the pot bubbling full of family, 

so full of blood they cannot see the sacrificial beast, 
or the one who is hungry and lonely. 

They have so much they have nothing left to eat, 
they eat until empty. 


I am an outsider’s outsider. 

No place for me in a family tree, 

in a family identity. 

I’m given a dime of their precious time, 
as if I am soliciting. 


But the universe tithes even through such as these, 


through whom she breathes? 


Space 
by Joan Beth Clair 


Jim is small and thin and in his seventies. 

He always wears a hat; it’s not stiff and proud 
like a cowboy hat, but large and flat and 

a bit floppy; in contrast to the rest of his body. 
Jim lives in a little motorhome in a trailer space. 
He’s the most noiseless person I’ve ever known. 
One does not hear Jim, one is aware of him, 
riding a bike quietly in urban traffic 

filled with” big dude” music crying out loud. 
I’m told the way Jim lives is one step away from 
homelessness, but how much space does he need? 
He has no greed. 

He’s like a monk in a cell, or an 

Indian in a teepee — habitations of the holy. 

He does not occupy a space at all. 

He fills it with the presence of his peaceful soul. 


a noble category... 


Marcy’s Dream 
by Lynda Cobden 


She dreamed of freshly painted lilac walls with a matching 
lilac bedspread and curtains. There would be a wonderful 
walnut desk to sit down and do her homework. 

At night they would all sit down at their 

round dinner table and talk about their day. 

She dreamed of a backyard with a willow tree 

that grew each year with her and her brother. 


Teach Our Youth 
by Bob Blossom 


hall from the room and her brother stood guard at the door. 
Her mother repeatedly said study and 

we will work toward another life. 

Marcy was thankful they had a home tonight. 

Mother worked at a minimum wage job 

but attended City College at night. 

Some day she will have that lilac bedspread 

and matching curtains and a walnut desk. 

Each night no matter where they were they huddled together 
and said their prayers. Together they were 

building a new tomorrow. 


Writers, teach our youth to be seditious. 
Teach them to insist on being human. 
Teach them there is a frame we have created here 
for a picture — humanity — but that the picture 
must not be missing. 

Life is often tedious for Americans for they brick 
themselves in against it with dollars. 

They put the wind out, admit only their vacuum. 
Please insist on life, Americans. 

Money is to serve you, not you to serve money. 


Horn Player on the Street 
by Julia Vinograd 


The World Is A Mirror 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


The World is a Mirror 
It’s only Your Eyes that you see it through 
It’s You in Disguise that Masquerades as Reality 
regulated by Your Own Formalities 
Written in Invisible Ink that blurs Fact against Your Mirror 
Believing the Rumors of Archeology’s tales and phrases 
Trying to Put Gravestones in their Places 


The World is a Mirror 

What do You See? 
You or Me | 

When you gaze into its Mysterious Eyes 

You See Narcissus 

By your Own Reflection you are amazed 
Even Dazed with your Self-Fantasy 

Your Own Sagas of Tragicomedy 


He blows down that horn, bold as brass, 
clutched in both big hands till you’d think 
his fingers would bruise the metal. 

So much hot air, it fills the world gone flat as 
a punctured tire with no spare on a dark road. 
He pumps that horn, he laughs, 

he leans close under a tilted straw hat, 

he shrugs one shoulder and puts all the 
pretty curves back where they belong. 

Girls shake back at him, 

they didn’t mean to dance, 

lips gasping like silly startled goldfish. 
Hornplayer blows up their skirts 

and down their blouses. 

His fingers touch the separate notes 

lightly as the redhead’s freckles, 

long as the brunette’s legs 

and he grabs the blonde’s curls 

and dunks them in the blues 

like a 3rd grade inkwell. Rude, loving. 

“Now put the world back on your back,” 

he says, “feel how round and smooth.” 
There’s one last long flourish, 

crossing his fingers on all the notes, 

raising his horn like a dog’s leg over the sun, 
wiping the world’s windshield and your glasses. 
‘Always a pleasure. Drive carefully. 

Shine like me,” he says. 


In Your Mirror Who do you see? You or Me? 
How can you see me without recognition 
That your Existence emanates from Coexistence? 
That Your Reality is Just Your Illusion 
It’s Just What You See 
The basis of your Confusion is 
Seldom can You See Me 
In Your Mirrors People 
Who do you see? 
You call this a World and yet you 
Don’t see me? 
You don’t see Me? 


Art by Joy DeStefano _ 


i am the outsider’s outsider, 


She woke up and saw the naked light bulb and the holes in the 
linoleum. She needed to use the communal bathroom down the 


QOuoth the Ravens 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


Mr. Black Man with lots of Money 
Pocket full of dollar bills 

Sure can’t buy him love but 

It sho’ can buy him thrills 

Gonna’ ride the White Horse tonight 
To where all is calm and all is bright 
Going where the Devil plays 

His fabulous earthly glamour and preys 
Behind his one thousand faces I see 
Just his hell awaiting me 

Killing us with laws 

Prison’s a revolving door 

Quoth the Ravens 

Nevermore 


Mr. Poor Man running away from his fate 
The fight he chooses to lose 

Chasing the Phantom of himself 

Thinking he’s paying his dues 

Wanting freedom but running right by it 
To the Ivory Towers from where 

he believes he can lead 

From its height he lost the ability 

to see the real people in need. 

Quoth the Ravens 

Nevermore. 


Furnished Room 
by Julia Vinograd 


The only window looks out on a wall, 

light always the same cement grey. 

Her eyes are grey, were they always grey? 
A bed, a dresser, a sink in the closet. 

Hot water faucet’s been stuck for years. 
Bathroom’s down the hall, 

nice girls don’t go there. 

The wiring would work fine 

if nobody lived here, 

but with hotplates and heaters 

that only heat two inches around them 
fuses do blow and the elevator goes out. 
Walls wear her away. 

Soap washes off her fingerprints. 

The damp stain in the upper left hand corner 
is clearer than the mirror. 

Every night the stain grows, 

every day her future shrinks. 

She can scream because nothing happens 
but the clunk of the radiator is more alive, 
it’s been in the room longer. 

Cold water faucet leaks, not much, 

but it doesn’t stop. 

It drips into her memories, 

the colors smear, 

and then fade. - 

Was her hair red, once? 


Portrait of a Street Hustler 
Julia Vinograd 


When he leans against a brick wall 

the wall cringes and the bricks whimper. 

His angry hands are ready to crush 

at any moment. Or caress. 

Young, with lips that are always soft 

no matter how hard he glares. 

The sun and the moon are only yapping dogs 
he’ll kick away if they don’t behave 

and if he could afford the right kind of boots. 
Other people exist to feed his low-slung jeans 
and hopefully not to talk too much. 

Night licks the inside of his wrists 

when he lights a cigarette slowly, 

in case someone’s watching. 

All clock numbers are in his torn pockets where 
hands tell time but who can tell him anything? 
A shrug rides his shoulder 

like a renaissance falcon. 

Terrorists crashing buildings are too far away. 
And too lonely. He’Il be the sea storming 

all over a little room and anyone in his way. 
Sharks surface at his collarbone. 
Treacherous undertow 

drags bodies down by the hair. 

Merchant ships and suits smash against rocks. 
He tried to pose with a newspaper once 
outside the coffeehouse, 

but it hid too much of his face. 
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Somebody’s Baby 
by Vicki Gunter 


Granite and ice 

crunch, 

under weep-weary feet. 

The hard white morning sun 

at knee height 

stretches a long path of empty shadow, 
panning like an erratic searchlight 
with each caught breath 

and bird song. 


Somebody’s baby... 
empty like his pockets, 
his stomach, 

his heart. 


The shadow leads him 
to a doorway 

a wall. 

It can’t hold him, 

but supports his long 
slow slide 

down. 


30 — 45 — 60 — years ago? 
| somebody’s baby... 

now breathes his last 

sweet breath 

against the opposite 
swastika 

| sprayed wall. 


Thousands On The 


Shelter Waiting List 
by Claire J. Baker 


Homelessness is not a crime 

but letting it continue is. 

Brother, spare a crust, a dime? 
Homelessness is not a crime, 

can happen to anyone anytime — 
work hard, lose job, get ill & miss. 
Homelessness is not a crime 

but letting it continue is. 


The Waking 
by Peter Marin 


And on all sides, 

the silent city, the early dawn, 

the emptiness of streets, 

the solitary heart. 

Through what world, now, 

| does the heart move, 

and through what heart 

does, slowly, the message come, 

the mute song of the world 

meant for you, for you alone? 
Listen. Far off, perhaps, a train begins 
its suburban journey. Perhaps a door 
slams shut as someone leaves 

a house. A cry comes 

from here and there, from 


so many places you cannot tell where. 


And now you begin: the gathering 
of belongings, the laborious 

ascent to uprightness, 

this beginning again: to be a man. 
What is there around you? 

A meadow, perhaps, a river, 

the wooded plateau soon 

to be filled with beasts. 

What day is it, with God? 

Always the first, always the earliest, 
with that faint chill of a newness 
you know from the fall, with 

| a hint of the snow, with 

the light just beginning to show 
beyond the furthest of horizons, 
and with the grass, 

even where there is none, 

beginning the low hum of its singing 
to the dead, slumbering below. 
Walk, now. How painful it is, this 
lumbering, the strangeness of this gait, 
as all about you, the earth, 

pressing down, becomes a weight. 


The light is like a blow. And, beneath, 


the earth grows hard, becomes stone, 
and you walk between buildings 
terrified, silent, alone. — 
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Homelessness is mot a crime 
but letting it continue is. 


What Do We 


Mean By We? 
by Bob Blossom 


How long 
do we go on dreaming 
we can bring peace on earth 
by threatening each other 
and ourselves 
with extinction? 
—It shows how powerful we are! 
—Intellectually? 
eK 


— What’s the alternative? 
— Affirming life on earth 


and that democracy shall flourish. 


KE 


—Some people wouldn’t agree. 
—The disease of self importance 
within a narrow context 
has a remedy. 
eK 


— Assassination? 
—No. 

People power. 
eo 


— What’s people power? 
—The will of the people 
to upend the apple cart 
that’s fruitful 
only to the few. 
—So what should we do? 
— Affirm life 
on earth 
he 


For US. 
ek 
And our children too. 


oR 


—By US do you mean...? 
— Humanity. 
ek 


Isn’t that our name? 


Christianity 
| by Bob Blossom 
Christianity: 

Give all you have to the poor 
and follow me. 


What we have: 
Give all you have to the rich 
and get lost. 


Service 
by Bob Blossom 
Is money our real boss? 


Or love 
of life? 


Shouldn’t we serve 
who we really are? 


Perhaps Nothing? 
by Bob Blossom 


Does the extraordinary ability 
to focus on 
more for the few 
(and the means they take 
to make sure we don’t focus on 
a more human way) 
disable our ability 
to focus on its corollary: 
less for the many? 


or perhaps 


nothing? 


Home 
by Bob Blossom 

We know how hard we’ve struggled 
to make a home a home. 


So those who haven’t what it takes 
let them be homeless! hey! 


Is this our philosophy? 
| What makes us great? 
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Pillars (in San Francisco) 
by Claire J. Baker 


At St. Peter’s in Rome, 

marble pillars near the entrance 
are worn from kisses bestowed 
by refuge seekers, worshippers, 
tourist crowds on their way 

to the Sistine Chapel story, 

to Michelangelo’s white marble 
masterpiece, Pieta. 


St. Anthony’s Dining Room doors, 
floors, tables, chairs, and 
its kitchen are wearing down from 
serving the poor, lonely, homeless. 
Yet, all the staff remains 
firm in resolve as marble 
worn a bit at the edges. 


The Fountain 
by Claire J. Baker 


Surely, in some town plaza 

there is fountain statuary — 

a cluster of angels who weep 
stone-water tears. 


Each day townfolk & tourists 

are drawn to leave 

sidewalk café lattés & sandwiches 

to stroll over to the fountain; 

they gaze, kneel, touch the water, 
wonder 

When will the sadness end... 


Thanks, World 
by Claire J. Baker 


All the time Molly wandered 
bereft of herself, you waited for 
her return to sanity & revelation. 
In the long wait you slowed down, 
not to knock her off her feet 

into never-never land. 


Now her feet and spirit are 


anchored to reality. 
She holds to the premise 


you offered her at birth — 
that if anything is miraculous 
surely LIFE is that miracle. 


Daddy Long Legs 
by Claire J. Baker 


When I got into bed, a spindly body 
bounced up and down the wall. 
Too tired to rescue him, I reasoned 
he’ll be gone in the morning. 


In the morning, Daddy Long was still 
feeling out the wall of no escape: 

old men from New York 

to California, from 

Montana to Georgia, lean 

on walls night and day. 

Hungry, weak, they fall 

like dust into park benches. 


I worked Mister Lost down 
toward the window, opened it 
and watched him escape... 


Love Letter 
by Claire J. Baker 


What do we read in each other 
beyond what we project? 

Are we gifted in perusing personas, 
gentle in lifting a mask? 

Sensitive in visiting another’s 
shadows, flowers, toughness, 


what may we withheld or falsely said? 
Do we dare read another’s pages 
before we fully read, 

comprehend and weigh our own? 


No answers needed. We are here 
on earth at the same time, 

our pages turning backward 
and forward together. 

Hello, fellow traveler. 
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from page one 


Oakland is losing the very populations 
that keep the city a vibrant community for 
all. The crisis in housing, fueled by no- 
cause evictions, threatens neighborhood 
stability and displaces long-term residents 
who have a real interest in improving 
their neighborhoods and city. 

The fear of being thrown out for com- 
plaining, combined with Oakland’s tooth- 
less rent ordinance and grossly disorga- 
nized Rent Board office, means there are, 
in effect, no renters’ rights in Oakland. 

Preliminary results from tenant surveys 
show about 40 percent of respondents think 
landlords take too long to respond to prob- 
lems. Half reported problems with their 
rental unit and three-quarters said their 
problems were never fixed. About one- 
quarter of respondents have been threatened 
with eviction, according to Just Cause. 

The City currently allows working 
families, immigrants, seniors, and the dis- 
abled to be thrown out of their homes for 
no reason. Yet no landlord was prosecuted 
for violating a law the City Council 
passed in 2000 — after a massive push by 
tenants — that prevents landlords from 
raising rents on units for two years after 
no-cause evictions. 

So much for help from City Hall. 

‘MONEY MACHINES’ 

‘What I’m seeing is more landlords are 
trying to give 30-day notices to get them 
out,” said tenant attorney John Murcko. 

Murcko just filed a lawsuit on behalf 
of 15 tenants who were evicted in one 

building where the rents have doubled. 
Other tenants were locked out of their 
apartments. Another landlord threw away 
all the children’s bicycles. The attorney 
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Working for a Just Cause in Oakland 


refers to such landlords as “goons.” 

“The landlords have gone mad,” Murcko 
said. “They’re just money crazy. I’ve never 
seen such greed like this. There’s no end to 
their desire for money. They’re money 
machines. They’ ve lost all humanity.” 

“If the economy has cooled and they 
go by the market, then why don’t the rents 
go down?” he asked. “They don’t believe 


“To Jerry Brown, we say, you 
can’t be a first-class city with 


bottom-of-the-barrel justice.” 
— Holly Fincke, Just Cause Oakland 


in the market. It’s a lie. If they believed in 
the market, the rents would go down.” 
CAMPAIGN GREW OUT OF THE PEOPLE 

Working with community groups, the 
Service Employees International Union, 
Alameda County Central Labor Council, 
and Oakland churches and temples, Just 
Cause will register and educate voters 
starting in September, Fincke said. The 
campaign is using “traditional grass-roots 
measures to get people informed and vot- 
ing,” she said. 

“This is a movement that grew out of 
the people,” said Fincke. “Tenants living 
in Oakland who saw first hand and who 
experienced first hand these conditions 
joined with people in the labor movement, 
people in the faith community, people in a 
broad range of community organizations 
who just think these are basic protections 
that must be enacted in Oakland.” 

“To Jerry Brown, we say, you can’t be 
a first-class city with bottom-of-the-barrel 
justice,” she added. 

Oakland neighborhoods must not be 


Gentrification and Criminalization 


from page three 


ing the impossibly costly plan, at least in 
the light of day. 

But Brown has found other devious 
ways to gentrify downtown Oakland. As 
the mayor attempts to bring in 10,000 
affluent new residents, city officials are 
still banking on displacing low-income 
residents and low-rent hotels, and making 
the homeless less of a presence in the 
downtown. Jerry Brown’s sweetheart deal 
to give a multimillion-dollar subsidy to 
Forrest City Enterprises for its massive 
housing development will deplete the 
redevelopment funds available for afford- 
able housing for poor people. The same 
plan that adds 800 units of housing for 
affluent new residents who will gentrify 
the area, simultaneously makes Oakland’s 
low-income housing funds disappear. 

Richmond has been a poor but afford- 
able city for decades. Now, Richmond is 
gentrifying, rents are going sky high, and 
the city faces a serious shortage of afford- 
able housing. As a consequence of gentri- 
fication, rich people in the Marina Bay 
neighborhood in Richmond pressured city 
officials to unleash the cops on homeless 
people. When those rich residents bark 
orders, city officials jump to attention. 
That’s why the City Council voted 7-to-1 
to criminalize sleeping outdoors by home- 
less people. This is an act of Economic 
Profiling — a directive to the police to 
cleanse the area of homeless people. 

In Santa Barbara, gentrification in that 
wealthy coastal resort town has wiped out 
400 to 500 SRO hotel units. People con- 
cerned about homelessness have to be just 
as outraged about that loss as we are 
about sleeping bans. Because when low- 
cost hotels were lost in Santa Barbara, and 
people ended up on the street, that’s 
exactly when merchants and business 
owners and homeowners stepped up the 


pressure to criminalize homeless people. 

So, it’s not just about homeless people 
being criminalized; it’s about communi- 
ties being gentrified, and then launching 
unprecedented attacks on the human 
rights and the very existence of the poor. 

Understanding the twin faces of repres- 
sion gives us an indication of how we 
have to fight back, on two levels at once. 

The homeless movement must protest 
sleeping bans, camping bans, the outlaw- 
ing of panhandlers and police raids on 
homeless encampments. We have to 
protest that as the worst kind of bigotry, a 
human rights violation that is unaccept- 
able in any democratic society. No other 
minority in the country is being persecut- 
ed this blatantly, and targeted with legally 
sanctioned forms of discrimination and 
outright segregation. 

But the homeless movement must also 
fight the repressive aspects of gentrifica- 
tion. Homeless advocates must make 
common cause with tenant groups fight- 
ing the demolition of public housing and 
SRO hotels, and with anti-eviction groups 
working for Just Cause laws. The home- 
less movement must join with affordable 
housing groups in advocating for the con- 
struction of low-income housing and 
fighting the forms of prejudice that would 
expel poor people from our communities. 

In Oakland, in the years since Jerry 
Brown came into power, tenant groups, 
housing organizations, and homeless peo- 
ple have worked together in inspiring 
ways to build a broader alliance. 
Homeless agencies such as BOSS have 
joined forces with East Bay Housing 
Organizations and Just Cause Oakland to 
build a more all-encompassing movement 
that simultaneously protests Jerry 
Brown’s gentrification schemes, the lack 
of adequate rent control, unjust evictions 
and the failure of the Brown administra- 
tion to support homeless services. 


~ Failing to pay rent; 


causing damage to the premises; 
* creating a nuisance; 


for sale to the highest bidder. Measure EE 
ensures that bad tenants are quickly evict- 
ed but that good tenants are protected. 

Landlords will say the Just Cause ini- 
tiative, Measure EE, will make it impossi- 
ble to evict drug dealers, “which is both a 
lie and an attempt to muddy the waters by 
playing into fear,” Fincke said. 

“For all their.talk about crime, the 
landlords’ lobbyists are not the people try- 
ing to jump-start job programs for 
Oakland residents or insure that people 
have a living wage, identifiable solutions 
to reducing crime,” she said. 

Measure EE protects neighborhood 
activists from being evicted after their 
neighborhood becomes safe enough for 
those with high incomes. There is no 
place like home. Nobody should be forced 
out of their home without good cause. 

If the battle over owner evictions in 


In building these alliances, Oakland. 


housing activists have given us a hopeful 
picture of where this movement could go, 
when middle-class and working-class 
renters realize they’re in the same boat as 
the homeless. They’re being screwed by the 
same forces, by rising rents and unjust evic- 
tions. They’re being priced out of housing 
by asystem that is rigged fortherich, 
And let’s not forget the role of labor 
unions in building a better movement. 
Labor unions have always been vigilant 
against employer takebacks. Employers 
may take back medical benefits or sched- 
uled wage increases; or they may take 
back the right to strike or organize in the 
workplace. Unions have learned the 
importance of fighting these takebacks. 
But what they don’t know how to fight 
yet are the massive takebacks against 
working people in the form of skyrocket- 
ing rents. Out-of-control rents threaten to 
take back all the wage increases labor 


-unions fought for; housing costs are liter- 


ally taking back the security of workers. 

First in commercial centers like San 
Francisco and San Jose, then spreading 
like wildfire to less affluent cities like 
Oakland and Richmond and Hayward, 
rents are becoming unaffordable. People 
are increasingly aware that they are a cou- 
ple of paychecks or rent payments away 
from being homeless. The homeless 
movement must find those people and 
make common cause with them. 

In Oakland, that is happening in a 
heartening way. In San Francisco, it’s 
happening as well. Far-sighted tenant 
groups and anti-eviction activists have 
become aligned with homeless activists. 
They are in alliance with people fighting 
the demolition of public housing and the 
attempt by Hastings Law School to reduce 
affordable housing in the Tenderloin. In 
the Mission, housing activists were very 
effective in making the connections 
between gentrification, eviction, displace- 
ment and homelessness. 


| Remedy for Unjust Evictions on November Ballot 


The Just Cause initiative, Measure EE, provides the sense of security and fairness 
all Oaklanders deserve. Measure EE safeguards seniors from being evicted from their 
longtime homes, neighborhoods, and the city they love. Working families would no 
longer have their job and school schedules suddenly uprooted by eviction notices that 
force them to vacate for no reason. The measure requires that landlords have a valid 
reason for issuing an eviction notice. Valid reasons for evictions include: 


+ violating the lease agreement or refusing to renew a lease; 


* using the unit for an illegal purpose; and 

denying the landlord access to the property. 

An owner may also require a tenant to move out if the unit is to be used as a principal 
residence for the landlord, spouse, domestic partner, child, parent, or grandparent. 

Under the Just Cause initiative, Measure EE, a landlord cannot evict a tenant who 
is over age 60, disabled, or catastrophically ill and has lived in the unit more than five 
years unless the qualified relative who wants to move in is elderly, disabled, or cata- 
strophically ill. These tenants can still be evicted for any other just causes. 

Landlords may also ask tenants to vacate a unit in order to complete repairs for code 
compliance. Tenants have the right to move back in once the repairs are completed. 
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Berkeley two years ago is any indication, 
Oakland voters can expect bogus phone 
calls from landlords urging rejection of 
Measure EE. The San Francisco Chronicle 
reported the landlord-backed campaign 
falsely used the Berkeley League of 
Women Voters’ name in telephone calls 
urging votes to oppose the measure. One of 
the voters called was the league president, 
who knew the organization was not waging 
a telephone campaign. 

The Berkeley measure won, even after 
the landlord lobby raised five times as 
much money as supporters, the Chronicle 
reported. 

Oakland would join San Francisco, Palo 
Alto, San Jose, and other cities where land- 
lords have waged campaigns against ten- 
ants. A battle is going on in Sacramento, 
where the Legislature is considering a bill 
that would require a 60-day notice. 


At present, the work of Richmond 


homeless advocates providés a very _ 


promising glimpse into what the future 


could look like for a broader movement — 


for economic justice. Only two weeks 
after the worst anti-camping law imagin- 
able was enacted, a grass-roots group of 
Richmond activists had formed a new 
coalition called the “Homelessness Is Not 
a Crime” Coalition. A small group of peo- 
ple created a banner which said, simply, 
“Homelessness is not a crime.” . 

For months on end, they went into the 
halls of power, attending every meeting of 
the Richmond City Council to denounce 
the injustice of the camping ban. When the 
Olympic torch came through Richmond, 
they were there. When the NAACP held a 
freedom fund, the homeless activists were 
there, saying, “It’s not right for Richmond 
to persecute minorities.” At major public 
events they were there in faithful witness, 
serving as the conscience of the communi- 
ty, reminding city officials that justice and 
human rights must not be denied to the 
poorest of the poor. 

This small group of homeless activists 


made common cause with Richmond 


Vision 2000, an organization of 60 labor 
unions, religious groups, and neighbor- 
hood councils. Most recently, housing 
activists and homeless people came 
together in a larger coalition in Contra 
Costa County to successfully defend 
homeless shelters and lifeline services 
from proposed budget cuts. 

In reflecting on the work of Richmond 
activists, the phrase that comes to mind is 
“Relentless Perseverance.” That’s how 
nonviolence has been described in a clas- 
sic phrase, and that’s the enduring hope 
held out to us by the work in Richmond. 

In the final analysis, relentless perse- 
verance is the most important thing we 
have to confront a system of organized 
injustice. Maybe it’s all that we need. 
That’s what they can’t take away from us 
— our relentless perseverance. 
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Aurora Project’s Solutions for Homelessness 


from page 10 


In seven days I needed to get a job that 
would meet the $35.00 for rent and 
$65.00 savings required each week. I 
decided to grab onto the first job that 
came along; and after perusing the ads 
broad-mindedly, found a telemarketing 
job in a neighboring community that 
became my ace in the hole. I was immedi- 
ately hired over the phone, and it paid just 
enough to meet my obligation at the 
motel, transportation, laundry, and food. 
Brown lunch bags were supplied daily for 
workers who would otherwise miss their 
meal at night. 


Clients of Aurora Project were 


required to sign up for 15 hours a week of 
mandatory chores, such as housekeeping, 
security, laundry, kitchen clean-up, cook- 
ing and prep work, or administrative (sec- 
retarial) work, unless the would-be worker 
had been voted in by the collective to sit 
on the six-member screening committee. 
The only paid staff positions were a pro- 
ject director with a degree in psychology, 
a social worker that coordinated every- 
thing and met individually with clients to 
assist their progress, a property manager 
who assigned rooms and collected rent, 
and an administrative assistant who bal- 
anced the books. 

Every kind of ethnicity imaginable 
comprised the client population. Each per- 
son had a story and we all learned from 
each other. There were some snags along 
the way; but, basically, everybody in the 
program “got along” with everybody else. 
We were essentially each a rebel with the 
same cause. The energy was awesome as 
it kept regenerating and creating dynamics 
that were incredible and heretofore 
unimaginable to me. 

Every week, each client had to be 
reviewed by the client-peer screening 
committee. As the pressure to achieve our 


from page one 


Second, there must be no adequate 
alternative. John Foley of Self-Help 
Housing, Joan Burke of Loaves and 
Fishes, and other service providers testi- 
fied about the lack of affordable housing 
and shelter beds and the lack of accom- 
modations for McManus’ dogs, which he 
considers family and will not give up. 

Third, the defendant’s action must not 
create a greater danger. McManus camped 
in a hidden spot by Camp Pollock where 
he felt he would be safer than if he stayed 
downtown. He felt that seeking alternatives 
would put him more in danger, and keep 
him walking around all night, not sleeping, 
vulnerable to attack. 

Fourth, the defendant must have a 
good-faith belief in the necessity of the act. 
McManus explained his reasoning to the 
jury. He decided to go away from tourist 
areas, away from town, so as not to disturb 
anyone. He does not knock on people’s 
doors, or panhandle on freeways. 

Fifth, his belief has to be reasonable. 
Arrests and citations for camping had 
drastically increased, and McManus 
knew that shelter beds would not be 
available. 

Sixth, the defendant must not substan- 
tially contribute to the emergency. 
McManus works as a social worker, trying 
to remedy homelessness by helping guests 
at Loaves & Fishes. John Foley testified 
he has actively tried to get housing. 

Deputy City Attorney Lan Wang told 
the jury it was a simple case, charging 
that McManus is guilty of camping along 
the American River Parkway and that he 
chooses to be homeless. 

Tanalepy, for the defense, reminded 


Sacramento Man Wins Important Court Victory 


goal in the time allotted built up, a few 
people failed to make the best use of their 
time, didn’t keep pace with the rest, and 
did not realize their dreams. 

I was one of the lucky ones who gradu- 
ated and fulfilled the collective dream of 
affording one’s own housing. Each hous- 
ing option that I applied for accepted me. 
On the other hand, Aurora Project was 
offering me a paid staff position, placing 
me in a dilemma. 

Finally, I decided to move into my own 
apartment rather than prolong my participa- 
tion with the program. Partly, I reasoned 
that others were better qualified for the 
position. At the same time, I wanted, self- 
ishly perhaps, to get on with my own life. 

I wish I could say this Cinderella lived 
happily ever after, but it didn’t happen 
that way. Seattle’s climate proved to be 
my undoing. Instead of the drizzle I 
remembered, there was ice and snow and 
cold more like that reported from Alaska. 
I soon learned that I, although not a hot- 
house plant, definitely need the Bay Area 
climate to stay healthy. Then, the worst 
happened. One month’s heating bill wiped 
out the savings in my back-up system 
($800.00). 

Then I got laryngitis and couldn’t 
speak audibly. I lost my job and couldn’t 
find another, although I tried hard to offer 
my services as a dishwasher, cleaning 
lady, and even a dog groomer. My laryn- 
gitis progressed to a barely audible squeak 
or squawk when I tried to answer ques- 
tions. I consulted a herbalogist and chal- 
lenged Royal Bee Jelly to heal me. 
Nothing worked. 

So I packed up what belongings I 
could carry, gave away everything else, 
including the goldfish I’d trained to eat 
out of my hand, trudged back to the 
Greyhound Bus station and, with tear- 
filled eyes, offered Seattle an imaginary 
hug “good-bye.” Tail between my legs, I 


the jury that no one thinks it’s fun to 
sleep out in 35 degree weather or on an 
evening when an inch of rain fell (those 
were the cold, rainy conditions on two of 
the days for which McManus was cited). 

Wang told the jury that McManus was 
playing on their sympathies. McManus 
should save his money to get a place, 
Wang said. It was brought out in court 
that McManus made only $200 to $400 
per month, maximum. If he saved for 
three months, he could still only afford an 
apartment for one month. 

There were court arguments about 
Billy’s three dogs. Wang said that if Billy 
gave up his dogs, he’d have a better 
chance of finding shelter or housing. 
Tanalepy pointed out that one of the 
problems along the Parkway, previously 
mentioned, are the number of abandoned 
animals, and it would not be a good move 
for McManus to abandon his as well. He 
considers his dogs as his family. To per- 
manently give up his dogs, his only fami- 
ly, for a two-week stay in a shelter would 
not be a reasonable choice. 

A strong issue for the prosecution was 
the environmental damage homeless peo- 
ple have allegedly caused on the 
American River Parkway. Rangers and 
police testified about the amount of trash, 
VCRs, hide-a-beds, shopping carts, cans, 
liquor bottles, human waste, tampons and 
syringes they had to clean up; they testi- 
fied about fire pits and platforms dug into 
the ground, about elderberry bushes 
being hacked. 

The jury went off to decide the verdict 
after the closing arguments on August 5, 
and did not arrive at the verdict until 
August 8. The jury agreed unanimously 
that McManus was not guilty on the 


headed back to the Bay Area from which 
I’d run away. Hopefully, I would find a 
friendly climate that would welcome a 
wayward daughter. 

I had been away one year and had 
become wiser and better-educated in solv- 
ing a serious problem, the problem of 
homelessness. The Aurora Project had 
taught me that the tremendous energy 
rooted in racial strife was just that — 
energy, like a rudderless juggernaut that 
could be channeled in a direction more 
positive for everybody. I’d learned, sim- 
ply, that all kinds of people can and do 
“get along” if they’re interested in work- 
ing toward the same goal, a goal that is a 
win-win situation. If everyone cared a lit- 
tle bit, we could solve the problem. 

To accomplish this for homeless folks 
in the Bay Area, some changes need to be 
made in the program because of our high- 
priced real estate and cost of living. My 
suggestion is to use self-contained recre- 
ational vehicles (RVs). They are inexpen- 
sive compared to motel rooms and transi- 
tional housing units. RVs would eliminate 
many of the negative results that the 
Seattle program post-graduates encoun- 
tered: no rent control, devastating utility 
bills, and/or illness, resulting in expenses 
that could wipe out, in a heartbeat, all the 
progress one had otherwise made. 

What if a program was developed that 
would be economically feasible, provid- 
ing direction and incentives for homeless 
people? Suppose that they were inspired 
— instead of harassed — to overcome 
their problems, including any drug and 
alcohol addiction, unemployment, or edu- 
cational, legal and financial inadequacies. 
All these would need to be addressed in a 
comprehensive program as they were in 
Seattle’s Aurora Project. 

Whole communities could be orga- 
nized on unoccupied land or land that is 


now “open” or “green areas.” Vehicles are 
easily moved and maintained in a safe, 
legal campground for vehicle dwellers. 


charge against him on February 25. The 
charges on March 6 and March 14 result- 
ed in a hung jury, with only one juror not 
agreeing with the others on a not guilty 
verdict. 

Kelly Tanalepy represented Billy 
McManus for free, and her hard work and 
dedication on behalf of a homeless man 
with no resources to pay for a lawyer 
resulted in a very important victory for 
the human rights of poor people. Her 
effective use of the Eichorn decision and 
the defense of necessity are now a model 
for other attorneys defending those who 
are persecuted for being unsheltered. 

The case of Billy McManus calls into 
question the way homeless people are 
being criminalized in Sacramento for the 
crime of having nowhere to sleep at 
night. Sleep is a necessity, as the Eichorn 
decision showed, and cities that don’t 
provide adequate housing or shelter for 
homeless people can’t simply criminalize 
camping and then force people to leave 
town to find a legal place to sleep. 

Tommy Clinkenbeard, an attorney 
with the Public Defender’s Office, com- 
mented on the results of the trial: “I think 
it sends a good message to the police, the 
downtown merchants and the community 
that homelessness is not a criminal issue, 
it’s a social issue. We need to look at this 
from a community perspective, instead of 
a criminal perspective.” 

In the aftermath of the trial, Billy 
McManus and his attorney, Kelly 
Tanalepy, have been congratulated by 
homeless people, homeless advocates, 
housing organizers, community members 
from Sacramento and beyond. As we 
were completing this story, a news-cam- 
eraman was seen following Billy down 
North C Street as he went to work at the 
Loaves & Fishes dog kennels, a free man. 


If I were a betting person, I’d wager 
the entire project would cost far less than 
what is being spent to store homeless peo- 
ple’s belongings and clean up after them. 
I say “them,” but I’m one of them. I live 
in a shelter that is a blessing to my every 
breath. I spent a year sleeping in a door- 
way, dodging vermin, threatened by 
would-be rapists and robbers, and even 
intimidated by the authorities. 

I don’t know of any employer that will 
hire someone living on the street. A 
homeless person is soon alienated from 
his or her family and friends. Tuberculosis 
is rampant and Hepatitis C is almost a 
given. Shelters are usually full with wait- 
ing lists and lotteries. At best, a shelter is 
a band-aid. The object of a band-aid is to 
allow a wound to heal. Much of the need- 
ed healing cannot take place within a 15- 
or 30-day stay limit, after which one is 
back on the street. 

But what if...? A new program could 
be created, inspired by the Aurora Project 
in Seattle, in which land was designated 
as a campground for “Turtles” who lived 
in a vehicular home that they could afford 
to make payments on in 90 days, after 
having saved the down payment. For 90 
days they would live, work, plan in their 
mobile community while earning their 
new home and their new freedom. 

Every homeless person has the need 
for human charity and compassion if they 


are to re-enter the mainstream of society. 


I’ve asked over a thousand homeless peo- 
ple what they thought of my proposal for 
homeless communities and a 90-day pro- 
gram. Not one person found fault with it. 
Instead, words like “hope,” “new respect,” 
“second chance,” “family,” “dignity,” 
“work-space,” and “fun” filled our con- 
versations — a first for most of us, since 
we’ve been branded with the stigma of 
being “homeless” by a frustrated society. 

We can do this. If we each cared a little 
bit, together we could solve the homeless 
problem in 90 days. 


On the Border 


from page eight 


Ramirez had been present, a few months 
ago, when another camera-shy Border 
Patrol rookie attacked and arrested a 
young Chicano for videotaping him at a 
trolley stop. The FBI recovered the 
videotape from the ruined camera, made 
a copy and returned the original. It clearly 
shows the surprised officer first trying to 
intimidate the cameraman, then moving 
in on him. Next, we see the officer in a 
huddle of other rookies, calling someone 
for advice. Then a shot of the camera- 
man’s bruises, followed by the officer 
returning to arrest him. He was released 
without charges after a demonstration 
brought the matter to public attention, 
and a lawsuit is under way. 

Ramirez said it was yet another exam- 
ple of how inadequately the Border Patrol 
was training new recruits. (Roberto 
Martinez, his predecessor at AFSC, had 
also complained that the Patrol, rapidly. 
expanding, was hiring people faster than | 
they could properly train them.) 

The officer, meanwhile, was down on 
the beach, sitting in his vehicle. He had 
not approached the group at the fence, 
but instead, had gotten stuck in the sand. 
Quakers offered to push him out of the 
hole, but he’d declined their help and 
was waiting for another officer. 

As my wife Anne and I were starting | 
to leave, a friend of ours asked if he could 
take our picture. Sure, we said. We shuf- 
fled about, seeking a good place to stand 
for this, and decided that another Border 
Patrol vehicle, parked nearby, would 
make an appropriate background. Our 
friend had barely enough time to photo- 
graph the jeep, rapidly speeding away. 
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We have computers, and : 
_ of that old hero/villain game 


‘The holy egg sleeps 
_bedroom full of smoke 


Children protest at a military facility with their sign: “Test Peace, Not Bombs.” 
“Test Facility.” Art by Guy Colwell from his book, Central Body: The Art of Guy Colwell. 


the fast one’s spin 
by Randy Fingland 


Bad 
a 


universally known is 
2 women & I child 

all innocent of 
goings-on around them 
were shot to death 

in the street 

by soldiers yesterday 


but today 
let’s say it’s been learned 
they were armed 

in fact dynamite toting 
suicide bombers en route 
to a target so killing them 
was not only justified 

but necessary 
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and dragged her out the doe | by Maureen Hartmann 


she wasdolingoutsoup —_i«‘“( | | | Nuclear weapons are the devilish incarnation 

forthepoor += CC |_| Of humankind’s hatred and fear. 
in MartinLuther King’sdream ists The only One stronger than them 

untiltheHunsbeat = = =| }As the Deity Incarnate in flesh 

on Rodney King’shead =| | Rather than in cold metal and hatred. 

the Huns blasted nuns. | a : i _ | Love in its vulnerability 

in El Salvador : | | Overcomes violence. 

anything goes in paramilitary land __ |. | That is the meaning 

evenlittleoldladies === === | | Of civil disobedience, 

back in the homeland the Huns _ Le Taking on the suffering of 

bustheadsinInglewood =—i(‘éés*;*C*~=s™ (CL &Enduring violence, 

even the deaf a a oo Spawned in metallic hatred, 

even Emma Lazarus’ immigrants ain’t safe Like Jesus who endured the nails 

streets of New York are tranquil On the cross. 
who weeps for 40-bullet-riddled _ a Thus we hopefully ransom 

innocent African body laying _ Those, the homeless and hungry, 

in pool of blood LL Who suffer and die because the 

bulls-eyed by the Huns Use of precious funds to 

for what? es” | Build nuclear weapons 

whoever protests will earn their coffin Swallows up monies 

life aintfair _—sC{j That could be used to relieve . oat . 
in the time oftheHuns ss a The pain of poverty. Blockade: Ritual of Nonviolence, Detail. Art by Guy Colwell 
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